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Emptor” —let the buyer beware; let him pur- 


chase at his own 


Here in America it is 
ware’—let him make at his own risk. 


Let him cut the quality of his household 


It used to be 


risk, 


“Let the maker be- 


et the maker beware! 





. . a million women 
will blackball him 
off their lists. 


“Caveat 











appliance or his can of food—a million women 


will blackball him off their lists—faster than 


you care to think. 


Let him substitute an inferior part or in- 
gredient—the purchasing agents of the country 


will put him out of business—and it won’t 


take long. 


Let him cut corners anywhere along the 


line—millions of once loyal customers will 


turn him the cold shoulder. 


Let him cheapen the fine name and fine 


trade-mark he has built—and almost overnight 


they can put the padlock on his factory. 
Like Caesar’s wife—the fine trade-mark 


must be above suspicion. 


The responsibility of the true American 


manufacturer is to make just what he says he 


makes, or make it even better, and—to stay 


where you can find him. 





If you are interested in the Quality of your office work 
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Are you responsible, directly or indirectly, for 
the duplicated material produced in your 
office? If so, we ask that you review it some 
day soon. Is it doing the job? Is it a credit 
to you? 


We Take the Responsibility 
In leading cities we have men who will make 
a careful analysis of your duplicating prob- 
lems. They are familiar with similar problems 
and can show you many tested ways of making 
and saving money. 

Through our Customer Aid Department 
we will train your people to turn out better 
looking copies at a lower cost and in less time. 


New Machines 

Many executives who started their careers as 
office boys think they know all about the 
Mimeograph duplicator as the result of having 
operated one twenty or thirty years ago. We 
ask these men, and others, to see and try our 
new products. They are streamlined beauties 


Dick Company, C 1Up 


with traditional Mimeograph quality in every 
bolt and gear. 


Purchasing Agents 

—and others who control the purse strings 
know that a Mimeograph machine lasts prac- 
tically “forever.” They recognize the depend- 
able character and economy of Mimeograph 
stencil sheets, inks and other supplies. 


Stenographers 

—who prepare the stencils know that 
Mimeograph stencil sheets are far easier to 
prepare, easier on the eyes, and more adaptable 
to the touch than any other brand. They know 
that the seventy-third or the nine hundred and 
seventy-third copy will be just as crisp and 
legible as copy No. 1. 


- - 
May we consult with you on your duplicating 


problems? ... A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. Distributors i in leading cities. 


& Mimeoegr aph_ duplicator 


MEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


registered in the U.S. Patent Office 
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LETTERS 


Willkie’s Initials 

While I was pondering the name of the 
Republican Presidential candidate the 
other day, I discovered that his initials 
could be converted into an echo of great 
American names—that Wendell Lewis 
Willkie could just as well come out 

















Washington Lincoln Willkie, for example. 
Thereupon I penciled the attached effort, 
which perhaps can be improved by one of 
your artists if you care to run it. 

BLAINE EWING 


New York City 





Canada’s Air Program 


My attention has been called by Cana- 
dian friends to a wildly inaccurate news 
item in the Periscope section of your 
magazine issue of June 24. The item is 
headed “British Air Training Flop.” 

As a former senior officer in the RAF, 
I have been privileged to assist in the 
organization of the Commonwealth Air 
Training scheme. I have no authority to 
state actual figures, of course, but if it is 
of any interest I am able to say that the 
program is well ahead of schedule in all 
but two out of some 60 centers in the 
several dominions. 

RHYS WILLIAMS 

Hayward, Calif. 


I will not attempt to contradict the 
facts and figures contained in your note 
on British air training. However, you 
should be informed of the decidedly in- 
correct and misleading conclusions they 
cause. The evidence of this is the fact that 
the scheme could hardly be proceeding with 
more speed and vigor than it is. Over 300 
recruits are being absorbed by the RCAF 
daily, with buildings and equipment de- 
veloping at a feverish speed. 

WALTER H. SHUTTLEWORTH 

Perron, Que. 


NeEwsweEEk’s conclusion that the Cana- 
dian pilot-training program had been dis- 
appointingly slow in getting under way 
was an obvious deduction from officially 
revealed facts. A vast program for train- 
ing thousands of military pilots in Canada 


was announced in October 1939. On April 
29, 1940—six months later—Canadian 
authorities announced that actual pilot 
training under the program began that 
day when 169 young Canadians entered 
No. 1 Preliminary Training School at 
Eglinton, near Toronto. Since then, it ap- 
pears, the program has been greatly 
accelerated. 





Defending the Canal 


The various schemes for building a roof 
over the Panama locks [Newsweek, July 
15, Aug. 5, Aug. 12] are impractical and 
senseless. Such a roof would provide a 
beautiful target. Concrete 30 to 50 feet 
thick would be needed, with armor 
plate 3 feet thick the alternative. Try to 
visualize such a structure—the height, the 
weight, the cost. Besides, dive bombers 
could still blast a skylight into these 
roofs, no matter the material or shape. 

The only sure defense for the Panama 
Canal is a sufficient number of the fastest 
combat planes to harass the enemy and 
sufficient anti-aircraft guns to bring him 
down. 

PAUL BRUHL 
Mechanical Engineer 


Highland Park, Mich. 





Political Notes 


I submit a slogan for the GOP: 
Vote For Willkie 
and save the Little Pigs for Democracy 
W. G. ROOT 
(A 79-year-old Republican) 


Herradura, Cuba 


I believe that the American people 
should have the utmost confidence in their 
chosen leader, President Roosevelt. Con- 
ducting a poll of opinion among my fel- 
low soldiers, I reached the conclusion that 
the American soldier is behind his Com- 
mander-in-Chief 100 per cent. 

MANDEL LONDON 
Private, U.S. Army 
Fort Davis, C.Z. 





Response 


I am interested in establishing a gene- 
alogy of all those connected with the 
names of Grove and Groves, and in the 
Letters column of the Feb. 6, 1939, News- 
WEEK you published my appeal. 

I thought you would be interested to 
learn that I have received 467 answers to 
that letter from all sections of the United 
States, from Canada, the British Isles, 
Chile, Australia, and Argentina. In July 
1940 (one year and a half later), I was 
amazed to receive three additional in- 
quiries, all resulting from the initial an- 
nouncement published in Newsweek. 

GEO. N. GROVES 

Berkeley, Calif. 


SIDESHOW 


Left or Right?— 

Troy, N.Y.: Searching for the thief wh, 
had stolen 45 dozen socks from a sales 
man’s car, police found the hose scattered 
over a field. The culprit apparently had 
discovered there wasn’t a matched pai 
in the batch. 





Rainmaker— 


Florence, S.C.: When H. K. Gilbert, th 
weatherman, took a look at his instr. 
ments after a brief shower, he noticed they 
registered 3 inches of rainfall. The airport, 
however, recorded only .8 of an inch, Ip. 
vestigating, Gilbert discovered that his 
son had been watering the garden—direct. 
ly over the rain gauge. 


Campaign Note— 


Fresno, Calif.: A candidate for Congres; 
from the Ninth District, Charles J. Me. 
Carthy, has adopted this campaign slogan; 
“He Sits on No Man’s Knee.” 


The Indian Sign— 


New York City: With disregard for the 
sanctity of time-worn clichés and an alert 
eye for newspaper space, Jim Moran, in 
the course of his career as press agent and 
promoter, once sold an icebox to an 
Eskimo, found a needle in a haystack, and 
placed a bull in a china shop (Newsweek, 
Dec. 25, 1939). Two weeks ago the screw- 
ball exploiter scalped another traditional 
notion when, surrounded by photographers 
at the World’s Fair, he sold an electric 
shaver to Chief Long Feather, an Amer- 


Kal Weyner 


can Indian—a race ordinarily presumed to 
have little or no hirsute prospects. 


Personal Touch— 


Chicago, Ill.: Mrs. Roland K. Smith re- 
cently spent the day at a nearby club. 
As she departed, she made out a check for 
the day’s refreshments and fees. Shortly 
after, a bank official telephoned to inquire 
about the signature: “You signed the 
check: ‘Affecticnately Martha’.” 
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URING the first six months of 
D 1940, the volume of freight for 
export handled through Atlantic 
and Gulf ports of the United States 
reached a level unequaled since 
the war years of 1917-18. 


And yet this volume was handled 
so smoothly by the American rail- 
roads that ne comment about it 
appeared in the news. 


Why? 


Because preparedness, with the 
railroads, is not a newly discovered 
need. It is something the railroads 
have studied and worked for ever 
since the end of the first W orld War. 


And the plain fact isin speed and 
operating efficiency the American 
railroads today are at the highest 
peak in their history. 


Freight train speed averages 62% 
higher than in 1920. 


That’s because heavier rails have 
been laid — sidetrack mileage has 


ASSOCIABION OF 


been increased—terminal facilities 
have been enlarged — terminal 
operations have been speeded up 
—arrangements for having cars on 
hand wherever and whenever they 
are needed have been vastly im- 
proved. During the first six months 
of 1940 the railroads placed in 
service more new freight cars 
than in any like period in the last 
10 years. 


Today freight trains actually per- 
form more than twice as much 
transportation service per hour as 
trains did 20 years ago. 


An indication of the ability of the 
railroads of the United States to 
take care of any traffic that may 
develop is shown by the fact that 
between August and October, 
1939, they handled without car 
shortage or delay the largest in- 
crease in business ever recorded 
in so short a time. 


The big fact is—in capacity and 





in operating skill and methods— 
the railroads are ready to do their 
share in speeding national defense 
—and a mighty big share it is 
bound to be. 


And that’s why we say — give the 
railroads an equal chance to keep 
themselves fit to do the job that 
they alone can do. 


Start from your home town now 
on a Grand Circle Tour of the 


United States — east coast, west 
coast, border to border—go by 
one route, return by another— 
liberal stopovers—for $90 rail- 
road fare in coaches — $135 in 
Pullmans (plus $45 for one or 
two passengers inalower berth). 


NOW-—TRAVEL ON CREDIT 


See your local ticket agent 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The INTERNATIONAL GIN 

distilled ‘by: GILBEY in. the 

United ' States as well as in 
England, Australia;and:Canada 


Gilbey’s Gin is 90 Proof. Distilled 
from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
National Distillers Prod. Corp., N.Y. 
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Born: 





International 


To Etsir, bovine beauty of the Borden 
exhibit at the New York World’s Fair, 
and Eimer, her spouse (now in residence 
at Elsie’s famous boudoir in Flushing 
Meadows), a 55-pound heifer named Beu- 
lah, in Hollywood, Aug. 3. Born in a spe- 
cial manger on the RKO lot, Beulah is now 
installed in an elegant nursery—electrical- 
ly heated at night—while her mother, cur- 
rently a movie star, is working as Butter- 
cup in the new film “Little Men” (News- 
WEEK, July 15). 


To Princess Marta or Savoy, youngest 
daughter of the King and Queen of Italy, 
and Prince Lovis or Bourson-ParMA, a 
son, Aug. 7. Princess Maria was married to 
Prince Louis Jan. 23, 1939. 


Birthday: 


Mrs. Tueopore Roosevett, wife of the 
late President of the United States, 79, 
Aug. 5. Departing from the custom of 
many years, the annual celebration and 
picnic at Sagamore Hill, the Roosevelt 

home in Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, was can- 
celled, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt spent her 
birthday quietly at 
her 200-year-old home 
in Brooklyn, Conn., 
where she summers. 
She took a short 
automobile ride and 
had tea with old 


friends. 
Acme 


Hersert Hoover, 66, Aug. 10. In Mon- 
tana on a trout-fishing trip with his son, 
Allan, the former President took time out 
the day after his birthday to go into Colo- 
rado Springs for a conference with Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, Republican Presidential 
nominee. 


Princess IRENE, second daughter of 
Crown Princess Juliana and Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands, 1, Aug. 5. She is 
now an exile in Canada with her mother 
and sister. 


Married: 


Nin1t Tuemape, Danish-Javanese bal- 
lerina of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
and Peter van Loopyvt, a Dutch oil man 


in South America, in Buenos Aires last 
month. Theilade, onetime protégé of Max 
Reinhardt, was dancing with the ballet 
company on its just-completed South 
American tour when she met van Loopyut. 


E.se Fuacstap, 19-year-old daughter 
of Kirsten Flagstad, famous Norwegian 
soprano, and ArtHur DuseNBeRRY of 
Bozeman, Aug. 10 Flagstad is the 
maiden name of the Wagnerian singer, 
and Miss Flagstad generally uses it, 
although her real name is Hall—the 
name of her father, who was Mme. Flag- 
stad’s first husband. 
Though the soprano 
was present (other 
members of the fam- 
ily are in Norway), 
the bride was given 
away by the young 
conductor Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, who is also 
Mme. Flagstad’s ac- 
companist. 





International 


Natatie Hatz, musical-comedy star, 
and Epwarp C. Rowe, New York at- 
torney, in Clinton, Conn., Aug. 10. Miss 
Hall was divorced from Barry Mackay, 
British actor, last spring. 


Awarded: 

To Carr. Joseru A. GAINARD, master of 
the City of Flint at the time of its seizure 
by the German Navy last fall, the Navy 
Cross, “for distinguished service in the line 
of his profession.” Although the announce- 
ment of the award was made in Washing- 
ton last week, the medal will not be pre- 
sented until Captain 
Gainard, a Lieuten- 
ant Commander in 
the Naval Reserve, is 
released from hospi- 
talization for a minor 
disability. He has 
been recently called 
to active duty and 
upon his recovery will 
probably be assigned 
to some Navy vessel. 











Acclaimed: 


As a centenarian, Par Weii-WE LL, in 
Denver, Colo. Pat, a doughty parrot, 
crossed the plains with the pioneers in the 
mid-nineteenth century, routed Indians 
with well-timed screeches, and thus be- 
came a local hero. 
Now living quietly in 
the Denver home of 
Mrs. H. G. Reid, he 
makes little conversa- 
tion save for frequent 
“well-wells”—one of 
which might have 
been occasioned in 
amazement at him- 
self last week when 
Dr. Albert Crabtree, 


Wide World 


Denver ornithologist, said he “firmly 
lieved” Pat was well over 100 years d 
and that he was probably the oldest parr 
in this hemisphere. 


Hired: 


As a law clerk in the New York City}, 
offices of Garey & Garey, Franxuy ] 
Rooseve.tt Jr., 26-year-old son of ; 
president. Young Roosevelt, who graduyai 
ed from the University of Virginia |, 
School last June, will begin work as so 
as he completes a training cruise ag ; 
ensign in the Naval Reserve. 


Died: 


Gen. Nicotas Ropricvez, 42, ej} 
Mexican Gold Shirt leader, at his mothe; 
home in Juarez, Mexico, where he hd 
been allowed to return to die, of aplast 
anemia, Aug. 10. 


Pierre Lorivarp, 
80, son of the founder 
of Tuxedo Park, N.Y., 
and former head of 
the Lorillard tobacco 
interests, at his home 
in Tuxedo Park, Aug. 
6. He withdrew from 
active business upon 
the formation of the 
present P. Lorillard Co. in 1911 and there 
after devoted most of his time to Tux 
edo Park—one of the nation’s most ex 
clusive residential settlements, which hi 
father, also named Pierre Lorillard, had 
founded in 1886. 


Internationa 


Sir Ase Batey, 75, South African mil- 
lionaire, sportsman, soldier, politician, and 
gambler, in Cape Town, South Africa, 
Aug. 10. One of the most colorful figures 
in South Africa, Sir Abe became a nil- 
lionaire before he was 23 by speculating in 
gold shares during the rush in the ‘80s. A 
friend of Cecil Rhodes, he was active in 
the Boer War and in the formation of the 
Union of South Africa. He was knighted 
in 1911 and made a baronet in 1919. Al 
though he was both middleweight and 
heavyweight boxing 
champion of South 
Africa in his youth 
and was an expert 
cricket player, horse 
racing was always his 
greatest passion. In 
1937 and 1938 Sir 
Abe lost both of his 
legs as the result of 
phlebitis. 


Tatsor C. Munpy, 61, adventurer and 
writer of adventure stories, at his home 
near Bradenton, Fla., Aug. 5. Born in Eng 
land, he began his career as a writer ll 
1911 when he first came to the United 
States, using as material his previous yea’ 
of wandering in India, the Near East, 
and Africa. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
ews, and What’s to be Expected 


|, TOMOITOW’S 





itler’s Chances 


An off-the-record survey of informed 
‘yshington officials early this week re- 
vealed some slight lessening in the extreme 
oom about England’s chances. There 
ere still those who thought Hitler, at 
rmendous costs, could obliterate the 
British Air Force in a few days and then 
ceed with rapid invasion. But, on the 
ther hand, Col. William J. Donovan, 
yst back from his mission to England for 
ecretary Knox, reported the odds strongly 
n Britain’s favor. In general, the survey 
lowed, high Army opinion unofficially 
ates chances of a successful invasion at 
nnywhere from 50-50 to about 70-30. Navy 
pinion, reflecting deep-seated faith in sea 
mower, rates the Nazis’ chances somewhat 
lower. The rough general average, as 
nearly as it could be computed, put the 
yds in favor of a successful invasion at 
just perceptibly more than 50-50. 


itler’s ‘Sure’ Move 

Whatever happens about invasion of 
England, many Washington military ex- 
perts see as “almost certain” a series of 
successful Hitler coups on the west coast 
of Africa. They consider it about a 4-to-1 
bet that Germany will (1) enlist either 
active or indirect aid from Spanish colonies 
in the area, (2) maneuver itself into con- 
trol of the French colonies and many of 
their native troops, (3) convert the coast 
ports (including highly important Dakar) 
into bases for submarines and perhaps 
some surface raiders to prey on British 
commerce from South Africa and South 
America, and then (4) start pressing 
southward and seizing British possessions. 
Meanwhile, with Italy attacking in the 
Suez-Red Sea area and with countless 
Nai agents at work in British colonies 
throughout Africa, Britain will have its 
hands full. Since London has decided it 
can send no more reinforcements from 
England, major British losses in Africa are 
rated as highly probable. 


Political Straws 

Several reporters who’ve seen the rough 
draft of Willkie’s acceptance speech have 
considered it unusually effective . . . The 
White House has sounded out Rep. Mar- 
vm Jones on becoming Secretary of Agri- 
culture, assuming Wallace would resign. 


Jones declined, preferring the permanent 
Court of Claims judgeship for which he 
has already been confirmed . . . Congres- 
sional leaders tentatively plan to recess 
during October and the first half of No- 
vember . . . Early this week, Frank C. 
Walker still led the field of possible suc- 
cessors to Farley as Postmaster General, 
but he wasn’t too enthusiastic about ac- 
cepting. 


Election Guessing 


Informal questioning of a score of polit- 
ical writers, mostly in Washington, re- 
veals the consensus that odds on the 
Presidential election are about 6 to 5 in 
Roosevelt’s favor. However, in sharp 
contrast to 1932 or 1936, few are making 
any bets. 


Col. Donovan’s Mission? 


Best information is that Colonel Dono- 
van, on his confidential visit to England 
in behalf of Secretary of the Navy Knox, 
discussed in a general way with the Ad- 
miralty various suggestions for the dispo- 
sition of naval power in numerous possible 


circumstances. Included in the discussion 


was even the possibility that Britain 
might be able to send battleships to 


Singapore in the near future, bolstering 
U.S. Asiatic strength. Although the Brit- 
ish are short of light craft for Channel and 
off-shore fighting, they have three or four 
battleships nearing completion for which 
they may have little use in European 
waters. 


Johnson Returning? 


For the last two weeks, Louis Johnson, 
former Assistant Secretary of War eased 
out at Stimson’s request, has been under 
heavy pressure to return to the Adminis- 
tration. While vacationing in California, 
he has been visited by two White House 
emissaries, Tom Corcoran and Steve Early, 
who tried to persuade him to accept 
F. D. R.’s offer to become a Presidential 
assistant charged with coordinating de- 
fense policies. They also sounded him out 
on accepting other jobs, including the 
Postmaster Generalship. Johnson indi- 
cated that, despite the honor of a Cabinet 
post, his real interest was national de- 
fense. He didn’t then say he’d take any 
job, but agreed to visit F. D. R. and 
discuss the subject this week. 


Hopkins’ Future 

There’s sound basis for the rumors that 
Hopkins may quit as Secretary of Com- 
merce. He has verbally submitted his 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


resignation several times. Although his 
poor health has improved, he feels unable 
to shoulder full-time responsibilities at 
the Commerce Department. Also, he 
knows he has incurred the criticism of 
many politicians and thinks Roosevelt 
could strengthen himself politically by 
naming a new Commerce Secretary. 
Finally, both he and Roosevelt think he 
could be more useful as a close personal 
adviser. Don’t be surprised if he soon re- 
signs and then accepts a job as a Presi- 
dential assistant or some such nominal 
post as supervisor of the new library at 
Hyde Park. 


rere 


Nazi Postwar Plans 





Ambitions plans for a postwar reor- 
ganization of Europe’s entire economic sys- 
tem are being prepared by Hjalmar 
Schacht, former Reichsbank head, at Hit- 
ler’s order. In a book now nearly com- 
pleted, Schacht says all trade is to be 
handled by a new European import-export 
syndicate, which will deal not with in- 
dividual firms or groups but only with sim- 
ilar national syndicates that “must be” 
established in the U.S., Japan, and Rus- 
sia. The world would be divided for trade 
purposes, with the Pacific area in the Eu- 
ropean, Russian, and Japanese spheres of 
influence. U.S. trade would be confined, 
with a few exceptions, to Europe and the 
American continent. South and Central 
American exports and imports would be 
arranged by agreement between the Euro- 
pean syndicate and the U.S. A permanent 
conference of the issuing banks of the 
world would fix exchange rates of the 
Reichsmark and lira in relation to the dol- 
lar and yen. 


Baltic Mass Trials? 


Watch for a mass trial of the many Bal- 
tic statesmen who’ve been arrested by the 
Russian secret police. Close students of 
Russia believe this is in the cards and that 
an effort may well be made to blame Brit- 
ain, and perhaps even the U.S., for incit- 
ing the Latvian, Lithuanian, and Estonian 
Governments to “plot” against the Soviet 
Union. 


Reich Colonial Moves 
Uncensored information coming by a 
roundabout route from Vichy throws new 
light on the scattered reports of German 
penetration in Africa. The fact is that 
Berlin has already sent “incognito” mis- 
sions into Algeria, French Morocco, and 
Tunisia. They are to study the economic 
setup and lay long-range plans for ex- 
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ploitation of these colonies under the 
Nazis’ “New Europe” program. Note that 
the German Propaganda Ministry is mak- 
ing much of charges that British forces are 
moving into French colonies in the Near 
East and Africa—apparently to justify fu- 
ture German military occupation of the 
colonies despite the French armistice terms. 


U.S.-Reich Relations 


Schacht’s program for postwar trade 
takes it for granted that Berlin will be able 
to make deals with the U.S. if Britain 
capitulates. He reasons that Berlin and its 
export-import syndicate will control all 
Europe while Washington can hope only to 
influence the Americas. Also, he assumes 
that internal American pressure for re- 
gaining European markets will outweigh 
political considerations. Under his plan, 
European debts to the U.S. would be rec- 
ognized “in principle” and payments made 
in proportion to American purchases from 
Europe. The question of the gold standard 
would be of “secondary importance,” but 
Germany, by seizing South Africa, would 
become a gold producer and would seek 
some gold agreement with this country. 
Note: American economists doubt the 
feasibility of much of this program, but it 
is all in the draft of Schacht’s book ex- 
amined by a Periscope source. 


Russo-Finnish Outlook 


Here are additional facts,-obtained from 
diplomatic sources, that point toward an 
early Russian move against Finland: So- 
viet troops are known to be moving into 
position all along the Finnish frontier. 
Some U.S. exporters have been told to 
route certain future shipments for Rus- 
sia via Petsamo instead of Murmansk. 
The activities of the “Friends of the Soviet 
Union” organizations are becoming much 
more open despite police bans on meetings, 
etc. These groups, greatly expanded since 
the Russo-Finnish war, are led by some 
2,000 Soviet agents with well-lined pockets 
(Finns call them “Ruble Communists”) 
who have filtered into the country. There’s 
considerable sentiment among Finnish 
leaders to fight again rather than submit 
to complete Russian domination. However, 
insufficient reserves of ammunition and the 
inability to get more will undoubtedly 
temper this feeling. 


Nazis Through Sweden 


There’s a story behind the Swedish Gov- 
ernment’s official announcement that Ger- 
man troops would be allowed passage to 
and from Norway. Actually, Germany had 
forced Sweden to permit the troops to 
travel through the country long before the 
announcement. Every effort was made to 
keep this secret, but persons living near 
railroad junctions became increasingly 
curious as they watched the daily passage 
of sealed trains with blinds drawn on all 
cars. When wild rumors (Sweden invading 


Norway, etc.) began to arouse public in- 
dignation, the government felt compelled 
to issue an official explanation. 


Foreign Notes 

Greek Dictator Metaxas’ huge new ar- 
mored automobile has a tricky mirror ar- 
rangement that makes it appear that he 
is sitting in a different part of the car from 
where he actually is . . . Irish authorities 
have been baffled by their discovery of 
400,000,000 francs in 121 bags found in the 
cereal cargo aboard a French freighter that 
docked in Belfast last month. They can’t 
find out its ownership or even how it got 
aboard the ship . . . The British Secret 
Service hasn’t made it public, but the main 
charge against Tyler Kent, U.S. Embassy 
employe who’s now facing trial under the 
Official Secrets Act, is that he channeled 
confidential information about the British 
Government, taken from embassy cables, to 
opposition members in Parliament. 





Oil Suit Mix-Up 


I can be put down as highly prob- 
able that the government’s projected anti- 
trust suit against 22 oil companies won’t 
come off—at least not for a long, long 
time. Assistant Attorney General Arnold 
was all set to go ahead with it July 29. 
Then, since the suit obviously might bear 
on national defense, Attorney General 
Jackson sidetracked it until he could get 
the Defense Advisory Commission’s opin- 
ion. Arnold got hot under the collar, and 
there was some intradepartmental squab- 
bling—which led to newspaper stories of a 
big fight. At last word, the Defense Com- 
mission was still studying the question. 
But the predominant official feeling is that 
the suit, proper enough for peacetime, 
might cause seriously upsetting results just 
now. So there'll probably be either an ef- 
fort to settle some points by stipulation or 
postponement of the whole action. 


New Products 


The next few weeks will see a nation- 
wide promotional campaign (through drug- 
stores, etc.) for a completely new-type 
Polaroid study lamp which is supposed to 
be glareless. Costing $2.95, it will be fea- 
tured as an important factor in student 
eye hygiene . . . Following a test campaign 
in four states, White Laboratories, Inc. 
(makers of Feen-a-Mint and Aspergum) 
will soon start national sale for still an- 
other chewing-gum medicine: Chooz, an 
antacid product in gum form .. . There’s 
now a new rubber overshoe made to fit 
over golfers’ spiked shoes. 


Business Footnotes 


Oil men are voicing suspicions of Mex- 
ican efforts to buy American high-grade 
lubricants (which are scarce in Mexico de- 
spite abundance of crude oil). They think 
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the purchases may be for eventual Jay 
anese—or even Axis—consumption . . , ]y 
a long and solemn opinion (not reported jy 
the press) the NLRB has overruled charog 
that a night watchman was fired for union 
activity, pointing out that he failed to yp. 
port theft of 24% tons of scrap iron whik 
he was on duty, that he was often drunk 
on the job, and received lengthy yigsits 
while at work from a woman not his wile 
. .- Hog producer groups are putting heayy 
pressure on the Agriculture Department 
to restrict the hog parts which meat pack. 
ers can put into lard kettles. Nominally 
aimed at “purity,” the campaign is chiefly 
motivated by the desire to cut lard sup. 
pluses and boost hog prices. 





Miscellany 


The Army has clamped down on Holly. 
wood’s former freedom to reproduce wan 
planes and other military equipment jn 
movies. Twentieth Century-Fox has been 
refused permission to use an Army bomber 
or replica in a film and has had to doctor 
up a transport to look like a warplane . ., 
The Charlie McCarthy broadcasts this fall 
will be in continued-story form rather than 
having each broadcast complete in itself 
. - « Fearing charges of “political propa- 
ganda,” Twentieth Century-Fox is wait- 
ing until after election to release its film 
“Youth Will Be Served,” which has a CCC 
and a National Youth Administration 
background. 


Press Notes 

René de Chambrun, son-in-law of Laval 
and former liaison officer between French 
and British forces, who’s now in the U.S, 
has been writing a book, “I saw France 
Fall,” which Morrow will publish shortly 
.- . . Jay Racusin, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
reporter who first uncovered the where- 
abouts and activities of the Nazi Dr. West- 
rick, has since had his life made miserable 
by fellow reporters and copy boys who 
plant fake bombs in his desk, send threat- 
ening letters, ete. . . . A new national 
magazine scheduled for fall publication 
will be called Who and will be made up 
of light biographical articles resembling 


The New Yorker’s “Profiles.” 


What’s Become of—? 

Herbert O. Yardley, chief code expert in 
the U.S. Military Intelligence during the 
World War and author of “The American 
Black Chamber,” is living under an alias 
in Chungking, according to best informa- 
tion, and is at work breaking Japanese 
and Russian codes for the Chinese Gov- 
ernment . . . Nicholas Titulescu, famous 
Rumanian Foreign Minister and onetime 
President of the League of Nations, is still 
living in self-imposed exile in Souther 
France (though he tried to enter Spain 
when France fell). He’s seriously ill and 
almost penniless. 
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In the development of an efficient air 
arm, the United States Navy has long 
been the envy of the world. And now, 
with the new program for a “two-ocean” 
Navy already under way, the United 
States will be assured of the mightiest 
air armada that ever sailed the seas. 
For twenty-three years, Vought- 


Sikorsky airplanes have served the 
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Navy. Today, with a recently-enlarged 
plant working at top speed, this long 
experience is bearing fruit in the pro- 
duction of still finer Vought-Sikorsky 


types for service with the Flying Fleet. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.: Visitors to Philadelphia's Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in 1876 knew the fame of 
Bookbinder’s restaurant—flocked there for 
heaping plates of lobster, Lynhaven oysters 
and juicy steaks. Today, aftér 65 years, Old 
Bookbinder’s is still a landmark on Walnut 
Street. Familiar as the big bowl of oyster 


crackers on every table, are those popular con- 
diments — Heinz Tomato Ketchup and Chili 


Allanta, Ga: “Cold cuts in a cool grill” are the 
order of the day when temperatures soar in 
the South. Guests of Atlanta’s popular Ansley 
Hotel enjoy both with the ——s assistance 


of a ruddy bottle of Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 
In demand, too, with hot-weather diners is 
Heinz 57 Beefsteak Sauce, a tangy sauce that 
adds extra zest to meats, fish or rarebits. 
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Sauce. Folks who enjoy sea food at its best 
have found no substitute for the rich, “fresh- 
tomato” flavor of these zestful sauces—to 
season their favorite dishes. Over the years, 
sO many patrons have asked for Heinz 
Ketchup and Chili Sauce by name, that 
Bookbinder’s long ago placed these keystone- 
labeled bottles close at hand—for liberal and 
frequent helpings. 





IKE “a red sky at night,” the big 
red bottle of Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup on a restaurant table, is a 
promise of good things to come. It’s 
a sure sign of “good eating;” for 
restaurant owners who pride them- 
selves on the excellence of their food 
are Certain to insist on condiments 
of the highest quality. Heinz Ketch- 
up has rich, home-tasting flavor 
because it’s made from specially 
grown, red-ripe tomatoes, rare 
spices, pure cane sugar, and Heinz 
aged-in-wood vinegar. Ask for it at 
your favorite restaurant. 
* - * 
WHEN YOU ATTEND the New York World's 


Fair, H. J. Heinz Co. cordially invites you 
to visit the beautiful Heinz Dome. 
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Hollywood, Cal.: “Dining place of the Stars,” 
Hollywood’s Brown Derby restaurant gathers 
the celebrities of stage and screen—to see and 
be seen. Here, as at the commissaries on the 
movie lots, Heinz Tomato Ketchup makes the 
simplest food taste delicious—gives color and 
appetite-appeal to meals. Motion picture stars 
find that Heinz famous condiments give new 
interest to even the simplest diets. 
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New Orleans, La.: Rendezvous at Mardi Gras, and 
popular the year ‘round is the Fountain 
Terrace of Hotel Roosevelt. Here where 
authentic Southern cooking reaches new 
heights of perfection, expert chefs devise sauces 
of rare piquancy. But no sauce, these chefs will 
tell you, is more in demand than Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup—a ketchup so renowned for 
richness and flavor that it is always served at 
Hotel Roosevelt with the label on! 


New York City: To Broadway's sporting and 
theatrical fraternity, the Brass Rail at 7th Ave- 
nue and 49th Street is known as a “swell place 
to eat.” After the show or a boxing match at 
nearby Madison Square Garden, folks gather 
to enjoy good food in congenial surround- 
ings. And when ketchup or chili sauce is called 
for, only Heinz is considered good enough to 
match the high standard of the food. 
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Sooner or Later America 
Must Decide Whether to Feed 
Hungry in Conquered Areas 


Poised for the final showdown between 
Britain and Germany, America last week 
moved forward cautiously on the diplo- 
matic front, painfully aware that its mili- 
tary front would not be ready before 1941. 
Still hanging fire were the grave problem of 
whether to let the British have over-age 
United States destroyers, the task of con- 
solidating the unity expressed at Havana, 
the ticklish jobs of dealing more firmly 
with Japan and more sweetly with Soviet 
Russia, and the quandary over English 
children whose parents wanted to evacuate 


Food Crisis in Europe Holds 
Pitfalls for U.S. Diplomacy 


them to America. And as though these 
were not enough, John Cudahy, United 
States Ambassador to Belgium, dropped 
into the State Department’s lap an explo- 
sive package with a time fuse set for fall 
and winter. 

Speaking in terms which indicated that 
he, like Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
thought America ought to prepare to deal 
with a dominant postwar Germany, the 
diplomatic representative of the great 
meat-packing family called on his country 
to feed the hungry victims of totalitarian 
aggression. 


‘Howling Hell’ 


“If you gentlemen,” Cudahy told Lon- 
don reporters, “think the Continent is a 
howling hell now, what do you think it 
will be this winter?” When he went on to 


say that Nazi soldiers in Belgium had 
“behaved better than United States 
soldiers would have done,” and that 
“when the truth is known about King 
Leopold, his decision to surrender will 
. . . be applauded,” howling hell broke 
loose in Washington and Hyde Park, in 
Whitehall and the Wilhelmstrasse. At the 
direction of President Roosevelt, Acting 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles publicly 
rebuked the envoy and ordered him home 
to take his medicine in the Presidential 
woodshed. 

Whatever happens to Cudahy when he 
arrives by Clipper this week, his little 
time bomb will continue to tick through 
August and September, October and No- 
vember. His undiplomatic outburst has 
put Britain, Germany, and 130,000,000 
Americans on the spot. 

Britain, most uncomfortable of all, in- 
sisted that “it is not at all certain that 
Europe will be in such a bad way as Mr. 
Cudahy thinks,” protested that there 
would be no famine “if the Germans are 
prepared to share fairly,” and added that 
it was “unlikely” London would permit re- 
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Strengthen ‘Our First Line of Defense’ 


Our growing problems: shall we feed Europe’s hungry, shall we aid the British with warships? 
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lief food to be sent even to Spain or un- 
occupied France. 

The logic of the British case was ines- 
capable. American food sent to Europe 
would nullify the blockade, Britain’s only 
hope of bringing Hitler to terms. If the 
Germans did not actually divert it for 
their own uses, they might feel justified in 
appropriating equal amounts from the oc- 
cupied territories. Moreover, they would 
be relieved of a very potent threat: that 
hunger-pinched Frenchmen and Holland- 
ers, Belgians and Norwegians, Danes and 
Poles, goaded by desperation, might rise 
against their masters. 

But if Britain squirmed, Nazis danced 
with glee. To Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels 
and his corps of English-speaking radio 
propagandists, it must have seemed 
that Ambassador Cudahy had come 
straight from heaven. Calling attention 
to the historic fact that no con- 
queror had ever undertaken to feed his 
victims, Berlin laid down a barrage of 
words calculated to convince the world 
that if anybody starved in Europe this 
winter, it would be the doing of the 
“barbarous” British. 

Subtly, Lord Haw-Haw, E. D. Ward, 
Okay, and the other Nazi short-wave 
sirens declared that a British blockade 
had killed Germans at the rate of 800 a 
day for twelve months after the 1918 
Armistice. They quoted Dr. Rufus Jones 
and others of the Friends Service Com- 
mittee to show that Germans had not in- 
terfered in this war or the last with the 
feeding of Poles, Belgians, and other suf- 
ferers. And they announced with climactic 
pride that former President Herbert 
Hoover already had sounded Berlin out 
on a plan to feed Hollanders, Belgians, 
Poles, and Norwegians. 

In West Yellowstone, Mont., Hoover 
readily answered that he had felt out not 
only the Germans but the British. “There 
are 18,000,000 persons in the four coun- 
tries,” he observed tersely, “who are going 
to die unless food is gotten to them at 
once.” Later, conferring with Willkie in 
Colorado Springs, the former President 
indicated the gravity of the political spot 
on which Cudahy had put Mr. Roosevelt. 
“It is impossible,” Hoover said, “to 
understand what the Administration 
means by statements that they do not 
have any facts; or why they recall an 
Ambassador because he states a fact.” 

Was it that bad, in truth? Dr. Jones 
thought it “may be terribly bad by Oc- 
tober.” Mme. Louise Weiss, French edi- 
tor, said in New York that 22,000,000 
people in unoccupied France face famine 
by October. Mme. Geneviéve Tabouis, 
French journalist, told Newsweek the 
famine would be “so fearful” it might 
change the whole political picture in 
Europe for years to come. 

In a cable to The New York Times, 
Arthur L. Goodhart, Oxford professor of 
jurisprudence, said “the choice between 


guns and butter is literally true,” point- 
ing out that Hitler needs fats for the 
manufacture of explosives. And Norman 
H. Davis, chairman of the American Red 
Cross, summed up a choice which will 
likely become more difficult for his coun- 
trymen with each passing day: “It’s all 
a question of how far humanitarian con- 
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Rebuked: Ambassador Cudahy 


siderations can be carried without con- 
flicting with military necessity.” 

Unable yet to answer that question, 
the House last week passed the Hennings 
Bill to permit United States ships to 
bring European children to this country, 
provided they receive safe-conduct guar- 
antees from the belligerents. And 53 of 
the 11,000,000 youngsters within the 
shadow of Hitler’s Channel guns arrived 
in New York on the liner Western Prince. 

Meanwhile, the move to speed over- 
age destroyers to Britain languished for 
want to forceful White House or Capitol 
Hill backing. London, like Ottawa, was 
cocl to the suggestion of Sen. Key Pitt- 
man of Nevada, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, that Britain 
transfer to the United States or Canadian 
Navies “several” capital ships in return 
for the lighter craft. 

On the good-neighbor front, the Ad- 
ministration sought in numerous ways to 
tighten hemispheric solidarity. The Presi- 
dent’s nebulous cartel plan for regu- 
lating trade of all the Americas with the 
victorious Nazis (Newsweek, July 1) 
was scrapped in favor of a long-range 
scheme to control Latin-American sur- 
pluses with United States loans, and 
Washington studied ways to build up 
Latin-American industries. From White 


Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Secretary 
State Cordell Hull endorsed as “essentj» 
a measure now before Congress whic 
would increase the lending authority ¢ 
the Export-Import Bank from $200,000 099 
to $700,000,000 to implement the ney 
policy. And at Hyde Park, N.Y. \y, 
Roosevelt entertained four South Amer. 
ican delegates to the Havana conference 

In Moscow, Soviet and American rep 
resentatives renewed for one year ( subject 
to abrogation) the Russo-American trad 
pact. Emphasizing the contrast betweey 
its dealings with the Soviet and _ thow 
with Tokyo, the State Department grante( 
permission for two United States tan}. 
ers to speed motor fuel to Russia (which 
Washington, like London, would like ty 
see detached from the Nazi alliance and 
keep out of Japan’s embrace. 


Significance 
Even Mmes. Weiss and Tabouis (both 


of whom have relatives who would suffer 
from a European famine) realize that the 
British could not possibly permit America 
to feed the Continent this winter. From 
the British standpoint it is not simply a 
matter of whether the food got to the 
right people; the peril to Germany of 
starvation-induced revolt would still be 
removed by American intervention. 

There is another consideration: sup- 
pose Britain gave her permission and we 
began to feed the Continent; suppose, 
then, Britain herself began to feel the 
pinch and we were denied German poer- 
mission to do as much for the Nazis’ 
enemies. Would we abandon our Con- 
tinental program under fire, or would we 
convoy food to Britain through German 
submarine lanes? 

Sooner or later, Americans will have 
to decide whether, in the interests of 
their own long-range well-being, it is 
better to let thousands die of hunger 
than to let Hitler break the blockade and 
with it, perhaps, Britain. In reaching the 
decision, Americans would do well to dis- 
count the propaganda of the interested 
principals. For the net aim of that 
propaganda is, for Germany, to keep us 
out of the war; for Britain, to get us in. 

The dilemma will become more acute 
with the passing weeks. There is a dis- 
tinct possibility that an attempt will be 
made to transform it into a campaign 
football. Mr. Roosevelt is committed to 
the British view. It would be surprising 
if the Nazis did not suggest to their Amer- 
ican admirers that the President be labeled 
“heartless.” 




















Vacation Timing 


Ever since a mysterious bomb killed two 
policemen at the New York World’s Fair 
last month (Newsweek, July 15), infer- 
nal machine scares have kept Americans 
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"Stank. rave been Summer vacationists, carting 
(which MM). family alarm clocks off to the sea- 
like to hore and trying very hard to appear non- 
nce andM®}alant about the telltale ticking issuing 





rom their luggage. 
Last week, The New York World-Tele- 


vram came to their rescue. After canvass- 


















S (both Bn: a score of clockmakers, the newspaper 
di suffer yogested a number of easy ways to avoid 
that the wrest on suspicion of being a Fifth Col- 
America M@umnist: 

*. From i—Let the clock run down before start- 
imply a Ming. 


to the 2—Poke a toothpick down the regulator 
any of Mopening to stop the hairspring. 


still be 
n. 


3—Squeeze the ticks into a bottle from 
which they can be poured back into the 
clock when wanted (see cartoon) . 

4—Wrap the clock securely in clothing. 

5—Carry it outside where everybody can 
see it’s a clock. 

6—Leave it at home. 
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Closing the Hatch 


Amid charges last week that both par- 


| have MBties were scheming to evade the Hatch 
sts of HClean Politics Act, Wendell L. Willkie, the 

it is $BRepublican Presidential nominee, advo- 
hunger cated the closing of any “loopholes” in 
Je and Border to make the law “completely air- 
ng the @ tight.” Specifically, he offered two amend- 
to dis. § ments which he pledged himself, if elected, 
rested [to observe, whether or not they were writ- 


that ten into law: (1) to require the President, 
Cabinet members, officials of Federal regu- 





ep Us 
us in. latory bodies like the SEC, FTC, and 
acute # NLRB, and their immediate relatives to 
a dis- HB tile a “detailed listing” of their personal 
vill be HH sets on assuming and leaving office;* 
ipaign J (2) to ban these immediate relatives 
ed to ‘Tom representing “outside interests” be- 
yrising fore government agencies. 
Amer- Willkie, meanwhile, again repudiated 
beled the suggestion of Henry P. Fletcher, gen- 
eral counsel to the Republican National 
"According to Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps- 
foward reporter, Willkie and his wife are worth 
$600,000, John T. Flynn, economist, estimated 
in “Country Squire in the White House” that 
the Roosevelt family has earned $2,500,000 
1 two - 1932—of which he credits $1,200,000 to 
“Fair end, who has given the bulk of her 
‘ ings to charity, and $360,000 to the Presi- 
infer- dent's son James. 


ins in 


Committee, that the $5,000 limit per per- 
sonal contribution and $3,000,000 maxi- 
mum for party expenditures might be 
got around by splitting the cash among 
separate organizaticas (Newsweek, Aug. 
12). To plug these loopholes, Sen. Carl A. 
Hatch, New Mexico Democrat, promised 
prompt action on clarifying amendments 
to his Clean Politics Act suggested by At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson. 

The Attorney General would further 
provide specific penalties for selling, as 
well as for buying, party campaign books 
and advertising in them’ (the Democratic 
party raised $400,000 with its 1936 book, 
some copies of which, bearing Mr. Roose- 
velt’s autograph, sold as high as $250). 
But Charles Michelson, publicity director 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
announced that its 1940 book (the Re- 
publicans are not publishing one) would 
soon go on sale at 25 cents a copy. If sell- 
ing the books, which represent more than 
$140,000 in advertising, violates the law, 
Michelson asserted he would give them 
away. He explained that the advertising 
was sold before the Hatch Act was passed. 
Whereupon Willkie warned those purchas- 
ing the ads that “all violations will be re- 
lentlessly prosecuted” if he is elected. And 
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McDaniel, Missouri winner 


How to avoid suspicion: The New York World-Telegram solved the alarm-clock tick 






Edward O. Flynn, Democratic National 
Committee chairman-elect, replied “that 
huge ‘if’ ” stood in the way of Willkie mak- 
ing good his threat, adding a note of sur- 
prise to the controversy with: “there never 
was any intention of placing the book on 
sale.” 

The impure-politics charges were further 
enlivened when Sen. James F. Byrnes, 
South Carolina Democrat, saw a Repub- 
lican attempt to “sandbag poorly paid men 
and women” in a letter from C. B. Tuttle, 
vice president of the S. S. Kresge, Co., to 
some Kresge employes asking them to 
contribute to the Willkie campaign fund. 
Tuttle, who was invited to explain his 
appeal before the Senate Campaign Ex- 
penditures Committee, declared that his 
letter was sent only to the chain’s Michigan 
executives. 
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Missouri Waltz 


Machines Grind Out a Harmony 
That Drowns Out Reform Forces 


Four years ago, when President Roose- 
velt was preparing to rout Alf M. Landon 
and the Republican party, Boss Tom Pen- 
dergast’s Jackson County (Kansas City) 
machine ruled supreme in Missouri. Good 
Democrat that he was, Boss Tom gave 
Mr. Roosevelt a whopping plurality in 
1936, and sent Lloyd C. Stark to the 
Governor’s chair in Jefferson City. It 
looked as though the Pendergast dynasty 
was good for many a year. 

But something slipped up. Stark was no 
more than in office when he appointed an 
independent election board which purged 
50,000 ghost voters from the Kansas City 
rolls. Soon the Federal government, as 
well as the State House, was giving aid and 
comfort to Kansas City reformers, headed 
by The Kansas City Star. Then Maurice 
Milligan, United States Attorney in the 
Western Missouri metropolis, convicted 
259 fraudulent voters and, acting on in- 
formation gathered by the Treasury De- 
partment, sent Boss Tom to Leavenworth 
Penitentiary for $443,550 income-tax 
evasion. This spring, Kansas Citians elect- 
ed John B. Gage, anti-machine candidate, 
as their new Mayor. It looked as though 
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Willkie charmed 5,000 Iowans in Wallace’s home town 


Pendergast, free on parole, was finished 
for good. 

But the St. Louis machine, bossed by 
Mayor Bernard F. Dickmann and rescued 
from political eclipse by Sen. Bennett C. 
Clark, was still going strong. And last 
week it appeared that its defunct Pender- 
gast ally, like the proverbial cat, had at 
least nine lives. Together, Missouri’s one- 
time rival machines swept the Democratic 
primary, renominating Sen. Harry F. Tru- 
man, whom Boss Tom in 1934 raised from 
the obscurity of the Jackson County 
Court, with 267,254 votes to 259,707 for 
Stark and 128,977 for Milligan. Jackson 
County gave the incumbent a 23,814 plu- 
rality over the Governor. 

To succeed Stark, the Dickmann organ- 
ization hand-picked rotund Lawrence Mc- 
Daniel, St. Louis Excise Commissioner and 
husband of Missouri’s National Commit- 
teewoman, by 70,000 votes (a margin con- 
tributed by St. Louis) over State Sen. Al- 
len McReynolds. Republicans, outpolled 
two to one, named for Senator, Manvel H. 
(Cap) Davis of Kansas City, veteran of 
both legislative houses, and for Governor, 
Forrest C. Donnell, St. Louis lawyer. 


Significance 


The Missouri primaries highlighted some 
curious alliances and defections. The re- 
form elements in Kansas City, which might 
have united for either Stark or Milligan, 
split their vote. Though he had been rated 
a hero for his prosecution of Pendergast, 
Milligan got no support from Washington. 
Stark, mentioned for the Cabinet and the 
first choice of Mayor Edward J. Kelly of 
Chicago for Vice President, likewise was 
abandoned to his fate. 

Truman profited by the exigencies of a 
crucial Presidential election year. (Mis- 
souri is generally accounted to be a “safe” 


Democratic state, but the fact is that it has 
voted for only two Democratic Presidential 
candidates since 1904—Wilson and Roose- 
velt.) Anxiety over November accounted 
for the burying of the hatchet between the 
Clark-Dickmann faction and the Pender- 
gast faction. On the other hand, traditional 
Senate loyalty accounted for the fact that 
Senate Majority Leader Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky and Sen. Carl A. Hatch of 
New Mexico, author of the “Clean Poli- 
tics” Act, stumped for Truman. Barkley 
bestowed what was interpreted in Missouri 
as the White House blessing upon his fel- 
low Senator, but the Administration would 
have preferred Stark. Doubtless unauthor- 
ized, his action was nevertheless not re- 
pudiated. 





Doings in Elwood 


Willkie’s Home Town Prepares 
for Acceptance Speech Crowds 


The 10,798 citizens of Elwood, Ind., 
America’s self-styled “Tomato Capital,” 
were bedecking their stores along Main 
and Anderson Streets last week, scrubbing 
the high school’s inscription “The Hope 
of Our Country,” tearing up wheat fields 
for parking lots to hold 50,000 autos, pre- 
paring sidings for 70 special trains, mobil- 
izing 800 extra police, and installing new 
water mains and 21 comfort stations. 

For 100,000 to 300,000 people were 
coming to town Aug. 17—and one of them 
was Democratic Elwood’s native son, 
Wendell L. Willkie. In Callaway Park— 
once called Joe De Hortity Woods, where 
he used to splash in the old swimmin’ hole 
and drive cows for 75 cents a day—Willkie 
was to be formally notified that he had 
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been nominated for President by the R,. 
publican party and sound his Campaign 
keynote in a formal acceptance speech, 

Elwood’s pride, meanwhile, _polishej 
that acceptance speech in his Vacation 
GHQ at Colorado Springs and discussed 
it with former President Herbert Hoover. 
In daily statements to the press, Willkie 
handed out samples of his Elwood address 
To repeated suggestions that he support 
specific Administration foreign _ policies 
(see page 13), he did not think it “ap. 
propriate for me to enter into advance 
commitments” and insisted on reserving 
his “unhampered right of public discus. 
sion.” Turning to national defense, }y 
urged a “decentralization of industry.” 
and added significantly: “The only type 
of individual that can bring that about js 
the one who understands _ productivity 
and the processes of American industry 
and has the confidence of American jp- 
dustry.” 

Fresh from a flying trip to Des Moines 
to confer with agricultural leaders from 
eleven states, the Indiana corn-hog farmer 
noted criticisms of “unintelligent and 
arbitrary regulations” from Washineton, 
but promised he “will not take away any 
of the benefits gained by agriculture dur- 
ing the past few years. I do not favor 
changing the present farm program unless 
a better one is gradually evolved.” 

Willkie had paid tribute in Des Moines 
to its most prominent citizen, Henry A. 
Wallace, Democratic Vice Presidential 
candidate, as a “very eminent public 
servant.” When the crowd booed, he 
added this rebuke: “I want to conduct 
this campaign upon the basis of the very 
fundamental issues involved and not upon 
. . . personalities.” 

During the week, the Republican stand- 
ard-bearer welcomed the support of several 
one-time Roosevelt supporters like Stanley 
High, Democrat and former editor of The 
Christian Herald who, in 1936, organized 
the Good Neighbor League for the Presi- 
dent. “The candidate is not Mr. Roose- 
velt,” High wrote. “The candidate, rather, 
is the composite of a small clique of 
dubiously American, but highly purposeful 
men for whom .. . Mr. Roosevelt plays 
the tune that they compose. I dislike the 
tune and distrust the,composers . . . Never 
in our political history have the gangsters 
of American politics made so brazen a bid 
for national power.” 

Willkie was also pledged the votes of 
O. M. W. Sprague, Harvard economist 
who advised the New Deal in 1933; Ewing 
Y. Mitchell, once Mr. Roosevelt’s Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce; Mrs. Isabella 
Greenway King, former Democratic Rep- 
resentative from Arizona; Dean Young B. 
Smith of Columbia Law School, who 
backed the President in 1932 and 1936; 
and Rep. William Lemke, North Dakota 
Republican who told Newsweek: “The 
American people must not break the tradi- 
tion of opposition to a third term.” 
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“AMpaien Flynn in Saddle 
speech, - 
polish [New Deal Group Given Setback 
—— by First Move of New Chairman 
ISCUssed e 
a Like Nazi airmen warming up in daily 
2 sis raids for the big campaign against Brit- 
address, rm individual Democrats last week took 
— sporadic potshots at Wendell L. Willkie in 
_ a preparation for the summer offensive. 
it “ap. Although not officially succeeding James 





ad Vance 





\. Farley as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee until Aug. 17, Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, boss of Bronx County, New 
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discus. 




























ise, he York City, lost no time getting into the 
dustry, fray. Dismissing as inconclusive a Gallup 
ly ‘ype HM poll showing only 54 per cent of 1940’s 
arr  @® ¢-ct voters favoring President Roosevelt’s 
oe reelection, as compared with 68 per cent in 
ndustry 1996, the new chairman settled down to run 
an M- @® the campaign the Flynn way. The first 

move was to nip in the bud a plan of the 
Moines New Deal group which engineered the Chi- 
S from HH aco “draft” to take over the National 
farmer Hi Committee, Flynn setting at rest reports 
tt and MH shat Secretary of Commerce Harry Hop- 
mston, MH ins Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
ay any and Thomas Corcoran would play a large 
re dur. hand in the campaign. The second move 
| favor was to let it be known that the venerable 
unless and able Charley Michelson—currently in- 

volved in legal difficulties involving the 
Moines Hatch Act and the 1940 campaign book 
nary A. (see page 15)—would continue as public- 
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resignation, effective Aug. 31, accepted the 
chairmanship of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp. and prepared to take over 
the presidency of the New York Yankees’ 
baseball club. At the same time, he indi- 
cated that he might not be too active as 
chairman of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee, the one political post he 
retains, by naming Vincent Dailey of 
Rochester, 51-year-old Bulova Watch Co. 
executive, as active campaign manager. 

In a “Dear Jim” letter, Mr. Roosevelt 
reminded his departing Postmaster Gen- 
eral that “all of us in the Administration 
will miss you deeply; we count on seeing 
you often. I especially count on this after 
all of our years of close personal associa- 
tion.” 

The President was enjoying himself at 
his Hyde Park summer White House with 
Hopkins and Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace, his running mate. No 
longer irritable where politics were con- 
cerned, Mr. Roosevelt even went so far as 
to display his optimism over the outcome 
in November. Before 800 Democratic 
women assembled by Mrs. Roosevelt at 
her Val-Kill cottage, the President pointed 
banteringly at Wallace and said: 

“T think we are going to resume the old, 
old argument—Dutchess County corn vs. 
Iowa corn—and it is one of those intermi- 
nable arguments that I think is going to go 
on for the next four years.” 

Then, after announcing that Wallace 
would deliver his acceptance speech Aug. 
29 at Des Moines, Iowa, Mr. Roosevelt 
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Mr. Roosevelt pointed Wallace out to 800 Democratic women 





slipped back into his favorite role of in- 
spector-in-chief of the nation’s defenses, 
boarding the Potomac for a week-end tour 
of the New England naval establishments. 


Significance 


Despite the President’s ebullience, Dem- 
ocrats in the New Deal inner circle are 
not too happy. Flynn’s insistence on run- 
ning the show himself amounts to a serious 
setback for them—although they may be 
given the job of rounding up the mis- 
cellaneous progressive groups throughout 
the country as a sort of sop. 

And Democrats of all hues are frankly 
worried about New York State. Resent- 
ment over the treatment accorded Farley 
—indirectly attested in Congress last week 
by the devotion of 40 pages of the Congres- 
sional Record to a eulogy of the retiring 
chairman—has been much more deep- 
seated and widespread than was expected. 
Many New York Irish Catholics have 
signified their intention of voting Republi- 
can this year. Willkie is said to be mak- 
ing important inroads on the Bronx and 
Washington Heights Jewish vote. If Jim 
Farley declines to roll up his sleeves, the 
new chairman may find his hands full 
trying to flush out enough New York City 
votes to erase the almost certain GOP 
margin upstate. 





Week in the Nation 


Weattu: Net incomes exceeding 
$1,000,000 for 1938 were reported by 50 
taxpayers, one more than in 1937, the 
Treasury announced. Three persons re- 
ported incomes of more than $5,000,000, 
compared with only one a year earlier 
(no names were released) . 





Rieser: “Because of certain publicity, 
detrimental to the Texas Co.,” Torkild 
Rieber, oil executive mentioned in news- 
papers in connection with the purchase of 
a car for Dr. Gerhard Alois Westrick, mys- 
terious counsel to the German Embassy 
(Newsweek, Aug. 12), resigned Monday 
as chairman of the board of the corpora- 
tion. In a statement issued by the com- 
pany, Rieber declared the corporation had 
no investment in Germany—had had none 
for “more than twenty years”—and that 
neither it nor its subsidiaries had delivered 
“a single barrel of oil, either directly or in- 
directly, to the German Government since 
the present war started.” Last week, Dr. 
Westrick’s driver’s permit, auto registra- 
tion, and license plates (for the car pur- 
chased through Rieber’s arrangements) 
were revoked by the New York Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles after a public hearing at 
which the German agent did not appear. 


Biows: Two 75-mile-an-hour hurricanes 
lashed the South. One laid waste to the 
Gulf Coast and drove 30,000 from their 
homes, mostly in Louisiana. The second 
brought Georgia and South Carolina their 
worst storm in this century. 






















































































































































































































































































Axis Batters British Empire 
With New Force on All Fronts 


Germany Steps Up Air War 
on English Ports and Shipping 
as Italy Hits at Colonies 


The final struggle for supremacy of the 
skies began last week with raids on Eng- 
lish Channel convoys and the British coast 
by wave after wave of German planes. The 
attacks dwarfed all preeeding ones to the 
size of insignificant skirmishes. Assaults 
centered on the naval bases at Portland 
and Portsmouth but also extended up the 





east coast to Dover and around to the west 
as far as the Bristol Channel. 

British fighters bore the brunt and 
claimed their Hurricanes and Spitfires still 
were superior to anything the Germans had 
in the air. The Nazis also ran into new 
tricks—balloon barrages, and anti-aircraft 
shells that burst steel chains in front of 
their propellers. The balloons on ships and 
in harbors so upset the tactics of the dive 
bombers that they spent a good deal of 
time machine-gunning the barrages instead 
of attacking ground objectives. 

This week the tempo of the air attacks 


British Combine 


Old and new: Britain patrols the Egyptian pyramids .. . 
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... and guards home ports with the balloon barrage 
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had increased until they clearly seemej 
the prelude to Hitler’s ultimate gamb. 
There was still a chance that he might 
prefer to crush Britain by smashing its 
ports and shipping, instead of expensive 
invasion. But whichever the choice, the of. 
ficial communiqué—although fantastically 
contradictory in their figures—showed that 
the air war was on a scale neither could 
keep up indefinitely. (For instance, op 
Sunday the British said they had shot 
down 60 out of 400 Nazi planes, and the 
Germans claimed they had bagged 93 Brit. 
ish fighters.) Estimates of other damages 
also conflicted, with the Germans magnify. 
ing and the British minimizing them. Har. 
bors were damaged, oil reservoirs set afire, 
and, of course, civilians slain. 

These bombing raids on Britain dwarfed 
other events. But in the Mediterranean, as 
well as in home waters, the British Em. 
pire faced the greatest trial of the war, 

Along the desolate border of British 
Somaliland the Italians launched a full. 
scale attack. In the first few days they 
took the port of Zeila and the important 
caravan centers of Hargeisa and Oacweina, 
By this week the Fascists had penctrated 
the central mountain chain and there, ac- 
cording to an official communiqué, “es- 
tablished contact with heavy British con- 
centrations.” 

The campaign against British Somali- 
land brought increasing signs of an Italian 
offensive to drive the British from their 
Mediterranean and African possessions 
with the conquest of Egypt as the first 
step. Both sides increased their air raids 
on bases in the Red Sea area and along the 
Egyptian-Libyan border. There, the Ital- 
jians made no secret of preparations for 
waging a major campaign against Egypt. 

The sharpening of the conflict in Europe 
and Africa caused the British to shorten 
sail in the Far East again. They announced 
withdrawal of their garrison from Shanghai 
to other stations. This left the United 
States alone against Japan in the Interna- 
tional Settlement, but it had the temporary 
effect of relieving Japanese pressure on 
Britain. 





Significance 


After the capitulation of France, the 
Axis High Command had the choice of 
launching a frontal assault on Britain by 
invading it or a flank attack by attacking 
its essential maritime communications in 
home waters and all over the world—or, 
of course, of waging both offensives to- 
gether. Preserving Hitler’s essential strat- 
egy of always keeping his opponent guess- 
ing, last week’s moves might have repre- 
sented the prelude to either the frontal as- 
sault or the flank attack. But the im- 
mediate military objective seemed to be to 
disrupt the imperial communications. Both 
Axis partners were striking at these Brit- 
ish lines all the way from the North Sea 
to the Gulf of Aden. 


The attacks on Britain were all unsup- 
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African war: Italian forces strike for the Suez Canal... 


yorted air actions. None was accompanied 
by landing parachutists. None was de- 
signed to drive British land forces from 
any particular spot on the coast so as to 
establish a bridgehead for German troops. 
They were not even directed primarily at 
industrial targets—the easiest way of 
“softening up” a country for invasion— 
but at Britain’s most powerful and well- 
defended naval bases, and at convoys. The 
eflect would be to damage the navy and 
interrupt sea-borne trade. 

The Italian attack in Africa fitted into 
this picture. In the Red Sea, the ultimate 
objective of the Fascists was to take Aden, 
close the Red Sea to the British, and 
threaten India from the flank. In the 
Mediterranean, their strategy was to en- 
velop Egypt and threaten the great Brit- 
ish bastion in the Near East that stretches 
from Egypt, through Palestine and Trans- 
Jordan into Iraq and its oil fields. On the 
defense of this bulwark depends not only 
Britain’s ability to maintain its Mediter- 
ranean position but also its entire empire 
from Kenya Colony to South Africa. And 
in the background hovered Japan, ap- 
peased by the Shanghai withdrawal for 
the moment but always ready to pounce 
on the isolated British Far Eastern pos- 
sessions at a favorable opportunity. 

Thus the outline of the Axis plan that 
seemed to be shaping up contained few ac- 
tual military threats of an invasion. But in 
London officials continued to proclaim that 
the blitzkrieg was still likely, and all 
papers drummed home the warning on 
their front pages. This was partly due to 
the necessity for avoiding national com- 
placency. But, even more, it was attribu- 
table to the reports of the RAF of continu- 
ing Nazi concentrations in Channel and 
North Sea ports. The weather also played 
a part in this attitude of caution: August 
is the least foggy month of the year over 
the Channel. And so did German propa- 
ganda: last week the Nazi radio an- 
nounced that the blitzkrieg had already 
started but that the invasion would be ac- 
complished by methods that no one even 
suspected, 


Italy’s Goal 
Big Drive in Red Sea Region 
Is Aimed at Conquest of Egypt 


After nine months of nonbelligerency 
and two months of slow-motion warfare, 
Italy last week swung into the opening 
phase of a major campaign. It was aimed 
at two areas where the British stood 
astride the Duce’s new Roman Empire— 
in Somaliland and the Red Sea region and 
in Egypt. And the attack was a grudge 
fight, for Mussolini has been resentful ever 
since the British tried to stop his Ethi- 
opian adventure in 1935. 


Somaliland 

Against British Somaliland the Fascist 
legions advanced in three columns under 
the command of the Duke of Aosta. This 
6-foot-6-inch cousin of King Victor Emman- 
uel is Italy’s most experienced colonial 
soldier next to Marshal Graziani. One of 
his columns came down from French 
Somaliland (see map), where the authori- 
ties had just given the Italians permission 
to use the colony as a base. Pushing the 
surprised British back, the Fascists cap- 
tured Zeila, the colony’s second most im- 
portant town. The center column, coming 
up the ancient camel track from Jigjiga 
in Ethiopia, took Hargeisa and Oadweina, 
and farther to the east the third column 
was reported to have taken Bohotleh, an 
advance British land and air base. Thus, 
the Fascists were closing in from all sides 
on Berbera, the capital. 

Both sides used native troops, primarily. 
The Italians threw in Askaris and Dubats, 
hardy fighters from the highlands of Eri- 
trea and Ethiopia. The backbone of the 
British defense was the Somaliland Camel 
Corps, a unit with a fighting tradition, 
composed of wiry, intelligent Somali tribes- 
men. Although mechanized five years ago, 
the Camel Corps still retains some of its 
animals. 

The British were heavily outnumbered. 
Their Camel Corps consisted of only 500 
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Newsweek map—Manning 
... and British Somaliland 
at the other end of the Red Sea 
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men in peacetime and has not been ap- 
preciably reinforced. The total defense 
force probably fell short of 2,000 men, 
and the Italians were four or five times 
stronger. Hence, the British couldn’t re- 
sist but relied on air and Jand raids to 
harass and wear down the enemy in the 
wasteland countryside. 

The British had both the weather and 
the terrain as allies. July to September is 
a period of intense heat and scorching 
monsoons. And the Italians had tackled 
some of the most difficult country in 
Africa. For Southern British Somaliland 
is a haud—a desolate plain covered with 
rocks and forests of thorn trees bleached 
white by the sun. . 

Between this inner border and _ the 
coastal plain lies a chain of jagged moun- 
tains, covered with cedar forests. Across 
it run only a few dirt roads. And the 
coast along the Gulf of Aden is sandy, 
barren territory, subject to constant sand 
storms. 

For the British, the value of their 
Somaliland protectorate has been en- 
tirely strategic. Only 345,000 natives in- 
habit its 68,000 square miles. The prod- 
ucts of animal skins and aromatic gums 
never even met administration costs, and 
it took the British twenty years—often in 
cooperation with the Italians—to subdue 
the fierce, quarrelsome Somali tribes. But 
the territory has acted as shield for the 
great strategic base of Aden, and Berbera 
has the only well-sheltered harbor on the 
south coast of the Gulf of Aden. 


Egypt 

The Italians have one great goal which 
overshadows such operations as_ that 
against British Somaliland—the conquest 
of Egypt. For Rome, this victory would 
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Italy’s colonial army tackles the British after five years of toughening warfare in Ethiopia 
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mean the joining of East Africa and 
Libya into one vast empire, the acquisi- 
tion of invaluable Egyptian raw materials, 
such as cotton, and an open road to the 
oil of Asia Minor (Italian planes bombed 
Haifa, Palestinian terminus of _ the 
Mosul pipe line, for the third time last 
week). 

To accomplish this, Italy can strike at 
Egypt in two places. The first is in the 
Southern Sudan through the back door 
of Ethiopia. There they have already cap- 
tured Kassala with the eventual aim of 
advancing along the railways to Khartoum 
and Port Sudan. 

The second spot where the Italians can 
strike at Egypt is on the Libyan-Egyptian 
frontier. And there, under the command 
of Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, who original- 
ly conquered Libya and was again ap- 
pointed commander following the death of 
Marshal Italo Balbo, planes, artillery, and 
tanks were massed at frontier points. The 
British and Fascist Air Forces made raids 
almost every day, the Italians concen- 


trating on Matruh in Egypt and the 


British attacking Bardia and Tobruk. 

The British command in Cairo ad- 
mitted that its forces in the “western 
desert” were outnumbered ten to one. 
But there as in Somaliland the British 
relied on the climate and the terrain as 
allies. 

August is one of the hottest, deadliest 
months in Egypt. Last week, the desert 
temperature soared to 120 degrees. At 
Fort Capuzzo, where a small-scale battle 
has been going on for several weeks, both 
sides have to halt hostilities in the middle 
of the day because of the heat. 

The terrain is no more friendly than the 
weather. Egypt has been invaded only 
once from the west—when the Fatimite 


Caliphs conquered the country in the 
tenth century—thanks to the natural de. 
fense provided by the Libyan Desert. This 
is a wasteland 400 miles wide, untraveled 
except for occasional caravans and filled 
with shifting sand dunes. The wind has 
so shaped the dunes that they have gentle 
slopes on one face but steep drops on the 
other side—an almost insuperable barrier 
to a mechanized advance. In addition, a 
long jagged cliff runs just inside the 
Egyptian border, rising to a height of 
nearly 700 feet near the sea. 

British defenses are spotted only on the 
portion of this cliff near the coast, depend- 
ing on the sand waste for protection in the 
far interior. Closer to the coast, armored- 
car patrols have been used to scout Italian 
moves and have often penetrated 70 miles 
behind the Fascist lines, cutting through a 
150-mile-long, barbed-wire fence that Mar- 
shal Graziani once put up to keep the na- 
tives from fleeing to Egypt. 

But in one place the Italians might make 
a jump across the desert into Egypt—the 
100-mile gap between the oases of Jarabub 
and Siwa. Italian Jarabub is a center of 
the puritanical Senussi sect of Moslems 
who during the World War were incited by 
the Germans and Turks to attack Egypt. 
Siwa is the site of the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, which Alexander the Great visited 
in 332 B.C. to fix up his ancestry. (The 
oracle answered him that he was the son 
of Jupiter.) From this oasis the Italians 
might hop to the great string of Egyptian 
oases, starting with Baharia and leading 
to the Nile. 

One factor, however, weighed heavily 
against a desert invasion and in favor of 
an attack along the coast: lack of water. 
Even on the coast, Libya is completely de- 
void of water. east of Derna. Tobruk, 
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Bring Them Baek Alive? 


\ JACATION can mean so much... 
V good fun... good health... re- 
laxation... refreshment... but... 


If a blowout hurls your car into an 
cident... WHAT THEN? 


It’s so easily prevented ... and the 
w cost can cover many vacations. 


Because Goodyear LifeGuards do 
>rotect... against the danger of blow- 

its. And blowouts do happen... 

ery day... entirely without warn- 
ing... to mew tires as well as old. 


lf a blowout hurls your car into a 
‘itch, a telephone pole, or an oncom- 
ing car, there just isn’t a valid excuse 
you can make to your conscience. You 

iow about LifeGuards. You know 


they make blowouts as harmless as 
slow leaks... incidents, not accidents. 
But, HAVE YOU BOUGHT LIFE- 
GUARDS? 


LifeGuards are not tires... they 
simply replace the conventional tubes 
inside of tires. Their cost is moderate. 
LifeGuards are sold by Goodyear 
and new car dealers everywhere. 


Any head of a family who can af- 
ford a motor car can afford to equip 
it with LifeGuards. If he doesn’t, he 
must recognize he is gambling that 
he’ll escape a blowout ... with a stake 
worth more than money, his own life 
and the lives of his family. 


Well, sir,... how about you? 


Tor Complete Motoring Safety... 4-W heel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass...and 


LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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SAFETY TIRE 


replaces conventional 
tube. Should outertireand 
tube collapse, LifeGuard 
remains inflated. You 
brake and steer safely. 









What to do 


a War-scare 
heihhor 


OU’VE probably run across this man. The 
war has him in such a state of jitters that 
he can’t wait to get the latest bulletins. He’s a 
veritable lightning rod for yesterday’s bad news, 
and he doesn’t dare think what may happen 
tomorrow. The fact is, he’s too scared to think. 


Fortunately, we don’t have many like him. 


Your average American doesn’t scare so easily. 
Foreign upheavals may upset him—but they 
also give him the itch to find out what it’s all 
about. He has to know, not only what happened 
yesterday, but how yesterday’s events might 
change America tomorrow. What are the real 
issues, and what should he be doing about them? 


For this he has a favorite source of informa- 
tion. A place where the important is sifted from 
the trivial. To find out the European doings 
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that most affect America, he and millions of 
other level-headed citizens turn to The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


In recent issues, for example, the Post has 
shown him Hitler’s blueprint for the U.S.... 
has clarified his thinking about whether or not 
we should scrap the Monroe Doctrine... has 
revealed what becomes of a country’s white- 
collar class when a war government takes over 

..and how American labor is being bamboozled. 


The Post is not concerned with what happened 
yesterday—except as it affects tomorrow. We 
doubt if any magazine these days could have a 
more important editorial program. 


P. S. If you know the man we mention, pass him your 
copy of the Post when you finish this week. You might be 
helping him to get his balance. 
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Bardia, and other Italian posts must be 
supplied by truck or tanker ship. Another 
argument in favor of a coast campaign 
was the new two-way 1,100-mile highway 
that the Fascists have constructed from 
one end of the Libyan shore to the other. 
This road was opened by the Duce himself 
in 1937—during the visit when he pro- 
claimed himself “Protector of Islam”—and 
in maneuvers the Italians have moved a 
full division of troops the entire length of 
the highway in less than a week. 

The road ends in a monument at the 
border. And between it and the first im- 
portant British base—Matruh—there are 
only desert tracks. Furthermore, there is 
no water, and the British Navy still con- 
trols the Eastern Mediterranean—the only 
safe, efficient supply route. 
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War and Truth 


Military dictionaries contain a term, 
“Fog of War,” which they define in this 
way: “The uncertainty as to the strength, 
dispositions, and intentions of the enemy, 
which attends all the operations of war.” 
It’s a deeper fog than that for civilians, 
since their uncertainties are increased by 
propaganda, improbabilities, and conflict- 
ing claims. 

For instance, newspapers in this country 
last week published a picture which ac- 
cording to the caption showed five Ger- 
man planes falling, shot down in one of the 
raids on Britain. The picture and caption 
both had been passed by the British cen- 
sor. Turned upside down or sideways, how- 
ever, the photograph might easily have 
been of five planes calmly laying a smoke- 
screen. 

On Saturday, after New York news- 
papers had featured the picture that morn- 
ing, the British Air Ministry disclaimed all 
responsibility for it and said that it had 
no report of such an incident. Thereupon, 
Acme Newspictures Inc., the service which 
distributed the cablephoto, questioned its 
London affiliate, and on Monday of this 
week received the following statement 
from the photographer who made the pic- 
ture: 

“On Thursday afternoon as I stood in 
position with my cameras overlooking the 
Channel, the drone of aircraft sounded, fol- 
lowed by a bedlam of machine-gun and 
anti-aircraft fire . .. Then directly in front 
and before me I saw five distinct, flaming 
objects, trailing spirals of smoke, hurtle 
through the clouds. ‘Look—planes falling!’ 
screamed a man standing behind me, and 
I got two quick exposures. There can be 
no question but that the flaming objects 
were parts of a number of blazing air- 
craft, as the negative clearly shows.” The 
photographer didn’t say the planes were 
German, as the original caption had 
claimed. 

Such mystification is trivial compared 
with that caused by conflicting claims in 
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the British and German official com- 
muniqués. These communiqués are issued 
by the High Commands and should carry 
more weight than propaganda blurbs or 


' newspaper guesses. Yet on Aug. 6 the Ger- 


man High Command claimed that between 
July 9 and July 31, 679,324 tons of British 
shipping had been sunk, and the British 
Admiralty countered the same day with 





Acme Cablephoto 
Take a look—then turn it sideways 


the statement that between July 7 and 
July 28 only 196,112 tons of British, 
French, or neutral shipping had gone down, 
of which the British loss was 136,141 tons. 

Equally great discrepancies appeared in 
the communiqués about last week’s air 
battles. The biggest gap was in the ac- 
counts of the fighting on Aug. 11, when 
the Germans said they had shot down 93 
British fighters and lost only 17, and the 
British claimed a bag of 60 German ships 
with the loss of only 26 fighters. 

Each side claims to have a standard of 
accuracy for its communiqués. Neverthe- 
less, even that only serves to thicken the 
fog, since each claims that its standard is 
mistake-proof. Newsweek’s London corre- 
spondent cabled that the British practice 
is as follows: “Each fighter pilot and every 
member of the crew of bombers makes an 
individual report on actions in order to 
corroborate claims. Guns are synchronized 
with a camera on every fighter. An Intelli- 
gence Officer at each station compiles the 
reports and sends them to the Air Minis- 
try. A plane is counted lost only if it is 
seen to strike the land or sea. ‘Doubtfuls’ 
and ‘believed damageds’ are not mentioned 
in communiqués now because a section of 
the press persisted in including them as 
total losses. The Air Ministry considers 
the method absolutely accurate or erring 
only in being too conservative.” 

And from the German side, Newsweex’s 
Berlin correspondent reported: “A Propa- 
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ganda Ministry spokesman for the Air 
Force this week explained that two inde- 
pendent witnesses other than the pilot are 
required for corroboration of the shooting 
down of each enemy plane. Submarine and 
schnellboot (motor torpedo boat) com- 
manders report total sinkings on their own 
authority, since they must be close enough 
to see and estimate the speed of a ship be- 
fore firing and hence are able to estimate 
the size.” 





Echoes of Defeat 


After the escape of Mme. Genevieve 
Tabouis to the United States (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 12) her column of diplomatic dope 
in the newspaper L’Oeuvre was taken 
over by Marcel Deat. Whereas Mme. 
Tabouis rates with the new French Gov- 
ernment as a warmonger, Deat caused a 
furor in Paris last summer with a pro- 
appeasement article titled “Die for Dan- 
zig?” and after the conflict started he was 
in trouble over a manifesto calling for 
immediate peace. 

On Aug. 10, Deat delivered a scoop of 
Tabouis proportions: he revealed that 
ever since last August a group of fifteen 
Deputies had acted as a “committee of 
liaison” to sabotage the war—first by 
blocking war credits and then by working 
for peace. Deat himself belonged to the 
group. 

He made his revelation at Vichy, 
where his newspaper now is printed. 
Meanwhile, in Paris, there was another 
echo of the efforts to undermine France’s 
war strength. This one was sardonic. As 
his first diplomatic representative to con- 
quered France, Hitler appointed Otto 
Abetz, a 37-year-old aide to Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop and former 
art teacher at Heidelberg who was expelled 
from France two months before the war 
started. As propaganda chief at the Ger- 
man Embassy in Paris, he had been mixed 
up in a spy plot. 

Abetz’s new job carried the rank of 
Ambassador, but his papers read: “Pleni- 
potentiary of the Foreign Office with the 
military commander in France.” Hence 
he was not accredited to the Pétain gov- 
ernment and remained in Paris as the 
occupied capital’s one-man diplomatic 
corps. 

The official airing of France’s political 
struggle behind the scenes will come when 
the new Supreme Court, meeting at Riom, 
Auvergne, tries former Premier Edouard 
Daladier and his colleagues in the War 
Cabinet. That apparently won’t take 
place for many weeks. The court’s in- 
augural session on Aug. 8 lasted only 
eight minutes, and there will be a long in- 
vestigation before the trial starts. The 
main business at last week’s session was 
the announcement that the trial will be 
held under the old Code Napoleon of 
1809, thus eliminating the trial by jury 
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which was introduced into French law in 
1893. 

In London, Gen. Charles de Gaulle, who 
is under death sentence in France, called 
the Riom Court a “piece of stage manage- 
ment” and signed an agreement with 
Britain for his followers to continue the 
war. The agreement stipulated, however, 
that the volunteers in the French Army 
in Britain would not be called on to 
fight against their own countrymen. Ber- 
lin retaliated by announcing that those 
fighting under de Gaulle’s flag—a red 
cross on a field of blue—had “no claim to 
be treated as prisoners of war” and that 
captured French pilots or sailors would be 
executed as pirates. 





Babies for France 


Last week the German radio broadcast 
a little drama based on the alleged dis- 
covery of an “old family cradle in the 
chateau of an aged French aristocrat.” 
The cradle, according to the Germans, had 
been empty for years because its owner 
preferred selfish pleasures instead of 
strengthening his country’s birth rate. 

The French birth rate has been kept low 
since the Revolution, when France, with 
27,000,000 inhabitants, was considered 
overpopulated—in those days she had the 
largest population in Europe after Rus- 
sia—and the small-family system was 
started with official approval. In 1865, 
France and Germany had an equal popula- 
tion of 38,000,000, but 73 years later Ger- 
many, not counting any of her new ter- 
ritories, had 67,000,000 inhabitants, 
while France had not quite reached 
42,000,000. 

No government of the Third Republic 
had tackled this problem seriously until the 
effort was made by the Daladier Cabinet 
in its Code de la Famille, which went into 
effect on Jan. 1, 1940. It created cash pay- 
ments for first-born children within the 
first two years of marriage, allowances for 
the upkeep of other children, marriage 
loans for young farmers, taxes on bach- 
elurs, spinsters, and childless families, and 
severe penalties for abortion (French medi- 
cal experts estimated there are a million 
cases a year). Daladier’s code, however, 
still fell short of such measures taken in 
Germany, Italy, and Russia. 

The Pétain Cabinet’s Minister of Youth 
and Family, Jean Ybarnegaray, declared 
on Aug. 5 that the Code de la Famille was 
only a point of departure for future social 
legislation. Everything would be done, he 
said, to raise the birth rate and to train 
young people for a rural life. Remarking 
that France had for the last twenty years 
20,000 divorces a year, he said that “the 
government is determined to do its utmost 
to restore the attractiveness of family life.” 
Higher mathematics and Latin will be re- 
placed by “puericulture” (science of child 
rearing) in girls’ schools. 
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HELMET 


DIRECTIONS 
FOR 
USE 

1. Open out folding legs G, attached underneath to 
extension D, and click them back. 

2. Lay helmet down, resting on folding legs G, open 
skirt of hood and turn the top of it back over window. See 


that supporting strap F is out of the way so that the baby 
will not lie on it. 











Rock-a-Bye: The British model for a gasproof cradle 


Balloons at Sea 
British Defense Also Includes 
Steel Ribbons Fired Into Sky 


The raids on Britain, although larger 
than any before, started out last week in 
the conventional German pattern. They 
began as daylight smashes on scattered ob- 
jectives to draw the British out of position, 
then a mass assault on the main target or 
targets. Also in the customary way, the 
first big attack on Aug. 8 was followed 
by a lull of three days before the next mass 
raids. But after the attack on Sunday— 
with the naval base at Portland as the 
objective—the pattern changed. There 
was no lull. Instead, planes harassed the 
coast all Sunday night, then next morning 
moved up the coast and started the day 
with a mass attack on the base at Ports- 
mouth. 

However, one of the biggest innovations 
of the week was supplied by the British. 
Their balloon barrage put to sea on a big 














‘Well, if you’ve always lived here you 
must ’ave been born evacuated’ 


scale. Previously, these floating elephants 
had guarded cities from land anchorages 
or anchorages on barges in harbors. 

Now, attached to convoys as soon as 
they came in the danger zone, the balloons 
and their steel cables formed a curtain 
over the moving ships. Neither on sea or 
land are such barrages sufficient to halt 
planes. Only three Nazi planes have been 
brought down by the cables since the war 
started. But they do make low flying im- 
possible, break up formations, and spoil 
the aim of dive bombers. 

During the raid on Portland the British 
also tried a variation of the barrage idea. 
To supplement the balloons, some of their 
anti-aircraft guns fired shells packed with 
steel ribbon. When these exploded the 
strands spread and were suspended in the 
sky by parachutes which opened auto- 
matically. The purpose is to foul the pro- 
pellers of attacking planes. 


Attack 


The first big-scale raid—Thursday’s— 
had as its objective a convoy, made up of 
grimy little coastal vessels averaging about 
1,000 tons each. The air attack was sup- 
plemented by a flotilla of motor torpedo 
boats. Actually, the motorboats sank three 
ships, while the 150 planes got only two 
and damaged seven. 

The air attack, however, opened a new 
phase in the struggle for control of the 
Channel, both because of the number of 
planes used and because it was their first 
serious run-in with the seagoing balloon 
barrage. The balloons so confused the 
bombers that much machine-gun ammuni- 
tion was spent on them instead of on the 
ships. 

In most of the subsequent raids the first 
attack also was on the balloons, including 
the ones guarding harbors as well as those 
on convoys. Observers in the coast towns 
frequently saw the big bags collapse and 
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float to earth. Their ground crews never- 
theless continued to run up replacements, 
and one crew at Portsmouth chalked on 
its truck: “You knock ’em down; we'll put 


° ” 
‘em up again. 


Tokyo Gamble 


Japan Plays Long-Shot Game 





inFar East Power Parlay 


The British stake in China dates from 
the “Opium War” by which Britain, under 
the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, obtained 
cession of Hong Kong and forced the open- 
ing to commerce of Canton, Shanghai, and 
other Chinese ports. 

In the century since then, the chief 
center of British prestige on the Chinese 
mainland has been Shanghai, seat of the 
bulk of Britain’s $750,000,000 investment 
in China. And since 1901, under the terms 
of the treaty which followed the Boxer 
Rebellion, the British—along with the 
United States, France, Italy, and Japan— 
have maintained garrisons at several cities, 
but mainly in Shanghai’s International 
Settlement and the adjoining French Con- 
cession. 

When war broke out in Europe last 
September, Japan “advised” Britain and 
France that they could now safely with- 
draw their troops from China and leave 
protection of their interests to Tokyo. The 
former Allies made no immediate response 
to this, but in November Britain reduced 
its Tientsin garrison “for reasons of mili- 
tary convenience arising out of the conflict 
in Europe,” and France quickly followed 
suit. 

On Aug. 9 London announced that Brit- 
ish troops in Shanghai and North China 
are being withdrawn, presumably to 
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The Highlanders leave China 
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The Fly in the Ointment for Mussolini 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


White the Germans were con- 
tinuing to threaten Britain last week, 
active land operations actually started 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and Red 
Sea regions. It is Mussolini’s turn to 
show his mettle, and to do this he 
must move where he has freedom of 
action and sufficient air and land forces 
assembled to start a campaign roll- 
ing. Hence the African offensive was 
aimed at Egypt and British Somali- 
land. 

Conquest of these regions would be 
prizes. Egypt is a storehouse of es- 
sential supplies (especially cotton), 
which Italy needs. Egypt and Somali- 
land together control the Suez Canal, 
and in a large measure the Red Sea. 
They are excellent jumping-off spots 
for further excursions into Asia Minor, 
if and when the opportunity offers. The 
big fly in the ointment is British sea 
control. 


At present, since French man 
power in the Near East and Africa de- 
faulted, the British Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean must be considered the back- 
bone of any attempt made to frustrate 
an Italian attempt to dominate Egypt, 
even should Egypt enter the war her- 
self. The main effort in this direction 
must be to prevent Italian transports 
from safely crossing to Africa, either 
from ports on the west coast of Italy 
or down the 450-mile sea lane between 
the Adriatic and the north coast of 
Africa. 


The fact that little mention has been © 


made recently of sea activities in the 
Mediterranean, since the naval battle 
last month off the coast of Sicily, 
seems proof that the British Fleet does 
have the blockade of sea traffic be- 
tween Italy and North Africa in hand. 
Otherwise we would likely hear of activ- 
ities duplicating those around the 
British Isles where the convoy system 
is attacked daily. A certain amount of 
traffic will get through, especially by 
air transport, but it is questionable if 
this will be sufficient to support an ex- 
tensive Italian campaign. 

For the present, Gibraltar plays a 
somewhat secondary role in the opera- 
tions against Italy. Its main use now 
is as a port of call for neutral ships 
using the navicert system. In addi- 
tion, it is a good repair base for dam- 
aged naval craft, and a conveniently 
located spot from which they can 
move in all directions. 


But Malta is a particularly valuable 
base against Italy, as the numerous 
Italian air raids—considerably over 80 
up to this week—will testify. Even 
though rendered untenable as an anchor- 
age and repair base for larger units, it 
can be a haven for aircraft and small 
naval craft. With its air and sea patrol 
it can serve as the eyes of the fleet 
stationed at Alexandria and give notice 
when the Italian Fleet debouches from 
the Adriatic or a great transport move- 
ment is in progress. 


Even granted that the Italians’ 
efforts were to be successful in invading 
Egypt, and that the entire western 
shore of the Red Sea should fall into 
their hands, still they probably could 
not make free use of the Suez Canal so 
long as the British Fleet can keep hold 
of its key positions at the mouth of the 
canal and the southern end of the Red 
Sea. 

As for Gibraltar, even though it 
should fall through action by Spain, 
the war would not be lost if the Brit- 
ish will to victory were maintained, 
with-sea and air power kept up to par. 
Seizure of the Rock and possession of 
both sides of the strait by Axis Powers 
would not necessarily bottle up the 
British Fleet in the Mediterranean or 
make its hold on the Suez Canal un- 
tenable. For though only 8 miles across 
at one point, the main channel at 
Gibraltar is too deep to be mined, and 
daring British strategy could run the 
straits—night firing at a fast moving 
target is not too accurate, and there is 
no superior enemy sea force to inter- 
vene. 

The fleet at Alexandria would not 
have to move out of the Mediterranean 
even if driven from that port. It could 
base at Cyprus, 200 miles away, from 
which point it still could control pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal, harass 
Italian transports, and stand guard 
over Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and the 
oil port of Haifa. Moreover, from the 
island of Socotra, at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Aden, British naval craft could 
still guard the southern entrance to the 
Red Sea and make the Persian Gulf a 
dangerous spot to enter, thus blocking 
any Italian chance to get supplies 
through this route. 

Hence, despite Mussolini’s recent 
successes on land, his big problem still 
remains: how to break the hold of the 
British Fleet. 
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strengthen British forces in Hong Kong or 
Singapore. That meant marching orders 
for some 2,850 Britons, including an esti- 
mated 2,600 Seaforth Highlanders and 
East Surrey troops in Shanghai, 150 Tom- 
mies at Tientsin, and 100 at Peiping. 
France and Italy have only small forces in 
China—1,240 French and 335 Italians— 
and are politically in no position to oppose 
Japan. Consequently, the British with- 
drawal left defense of the Open Door vir- 
tually in the -sole care of American Ma- 
rines—1,600 of the Fourth Regiment at 
Shanghai, 300 in Peiping, and 200 at 
Tientsin. 

The British action was explained in Lon- 
don as a strategic move, taken on the 
grounds that small and scattered forces 
in China would be of little use against a 
full-scale Japanese attack. The British 
tried to create the impression that it was 
not a new concession to Japan. Hence, 
Tokyo offered sarcasm instead of bouquets 
to London and predicted furthermore that 
French and Italian troops would soon be 
withdrawn and that the United States 
would also sooner or later have to take 
its troops out, leaving Japan in full com- 
mand. 

In Washington, Acting Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles declared that the 
Marines would stay in China for the 
present, but he hedged on the question of 
whether American troops would take over 
the British defense zone in Shanghai’s 
International Settlement. Such a step was 
vigorously opposed next day by the Tairuku 
Shimpo, organ of the Japanese Army in 
China, which demanded that the British 
zone be transferred to Japanese control. 

Meanwhile, Britain revealed on Aug. 5 
that Satoru Makihara, prominent Japa- 
nese businessman arrested the previous 
week “in the interests of national security” 
Newsweek, Aug. 12), had been released. 
But the British still held on to Shunsuke 


Tanabe, another Nipponese businessman - 


arrested along with Makihara, and to 
seven other Japanese detained in various 
parts of the empire. 

Japan, for her part, still kept seven 
Britons under arrest on espionage charges 
and took no steps to halt the current 
splurge of anti-British demonstrations. 
These included a demand by 126 out of 
the 466 Diet members on Aug. 8 for a 
“determined stand” to exterminate British 
influence in East Asia. 


Demands 

Action and not talk was implied by 
Nipponese moves in French Indo-China, 
where Japanese economic and military 
agents, acting under the recent pact by 
which France closed the Indo-China route 
to China, have already established exten- 
sive economic control. 

Japan demanded the right to move 
troops over the Indo-China railroad lead- 
ing to Yiinnan, capital of China’s Yiinnan 
Province, as a means of launching a back- 


door attack on Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. In 
addition, Tokyo was said last week to 
have demanded a naval base on the Indo- 
China coast, which could threaten the 
Dutch East Indies, as well as the Philip- 
pines. 

At the same time, three Japanese de- 
stroyers turned up off Haiphong, Indo- 
China port, while other warships and troop 
transports, apparently dispatched from 
Formosa, began arriving at Hainan and 
other Japanese bases near the French col- 
ony. 

These moves, posing a threat to Indo- 
China itself and the Dutch East Indies— 
both orphaned by German conquests in 
Europe—apparently stirred up opposition 
in supposedly friendly Berlin. This friction 
was shown in a statement on Aug. 8 from 
Teiichi Muto, chief political commentator 
for the Tokyo newspaper Hochi. Muto be- 
gan by saying that Japan, in seeking con- 
trol of Indo-China and the Dutch East 
Indies, “has to risk war with America.” 
He then added: “Seeing that Japan must 
make such a grim decision, Germany 
should offer these colonies freely.” 

This was followed by a hint that, should 
Berlin fail to repay Japan for stirring up 
tension with the United States and Britain, 
then “it cannot be guaranteed that Japa- 
nese opinion will not turn away from 
Germany.” 

American concern was expressed by 
Joseph C. Grew, United States envoy to 
Tokyo, who sought clarification of Japan’s 
aims in Indo-China in a talk with Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka on Aug. 7. No 
details of the interview were issued. But 
Asahi, Tokyo newspaper, afterward de- 
clared that Japan’s southward policy 
would be “strongly propelled in silence 
regardless of the American attitude.” 


NEWSWEEK 


Rumanian Carve-Up 


Until last week there were two subjects 
which no Rumanian statesman could mep. 
tion in a speech: King Carol’s mistress 
Magda Lupescu, and the possible return 
of war-won territory to Hungary and Byl. 
garia. In a radio speech on Aug. 8, Pre. 
mier Ion Gigurtu broke the second of 
these taboos when he warned the pub. 
lic to prepare for a whittling down of the 
state. 

On the following day, the Rumanian Goy. 
ernment accepted “in principle” the sur. 
render of the greater part of the Southern 
Dobruja to Bulgaria and the mutual 
transfer of 200,000 Bulgarians and Rp. 
manians. The territory involved js 49 
miles wide and 75 miles long and includes 
two of the larger towns in the region, 
Bazargic and Turtucaia. One point not 
settled last week was the fate of the coast 
town of Balcik, where Queen Marie’s heart 
is buried and which the Rumainians would 
like to keep as a national shrine. Craiova, 
a provincial capital in Southern Rumania, 
was named as the place of the final talks 
with the Bulgarians. 

Between Hungary and Rumania things 
were moving slower. The Hungarian Pre- 
mier, Count Teleki, told the Rumanian 
Minister, Raoul Bossy, on Aug. 7 that his 
country would not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than three-quarters of Tran- 
sylvania. Rumania stalled, asking the Hun- 
garians to put off formal negotiations on 
the Transylvanian question until the 
transfer to Bulgaria had been completed. 

While the former Bulgarian Chief of 
Staff, General Nikola Jekoff, was being 
taken on a tour of the captured Maginot 
Line to get a firsthand view of Nazi power, 
anger was growing in Berlin at the slow- 
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Achtung!: Bulgarian Gen. Nikola Jekoff (cape) ponders the Maginot Line 
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ness of the Balkan states—meaning espe- 
cially Rumania and Hungary—in applying 
the Axis formula to their problems. The 
guthoritative Dienst aus Deutschland 
warned the Balkans not to interpret Ger- 
many’s and Italy’s reluctance to use force 
in southeastern settlement as a sign that 
they could continue to delay. 





Wooing India 


The fall of France, opening of the Afri- 
can campaign, and Japan’s southwestward 
push have all added to India’s perils. This 
fact, plus evidence that Indians themselves 
have become increasingly aware of their 
danger, prompted Britain on Aug. 8 to 
make another bid for full Indian support 
in the war effort. 

Reiterating Britain’s pledge of “free and 
equal partnership” for India in the British 
Commonwealth (in other words, dominion 
status) , Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, said 
that Britain would agree to the setting up 
of a representative Indian body to frame 
a new constitution “after the conclusion 
of the war, with the least possible delay.” 
This was an advance on _ London’s 
previous offer in October, when it 
merely pledged that after the war Brit- 
ain would consider changes in the existing 
India Act. 

Furthermore, Linlithgow for the first 
time recognized one of the National Con- 
gress party’s chief demands when he de- 
clared that the framing of a constitution 
should be the “responsibility of Indians 
themselves.” In addition, he repeated his 
invitation of last October—which the Con- 
gress then flatly rejected—that a “certain 
number” of representative Indians join his 
Executive Council, and announced that 
Britain wanted to establish a War Advis- 
ory Council containing representatives of 
the princes and other interests in the 
national life as a whole. Finally, he of- 
fered full British help in any moves taken 
by India’s hitherto unreconciled factions— 
Hindus, Moslems, and princes—to reach 
a friendly settlement on the form the con- 
stitution should take. 

These concessions failed to satisfy In- 
dian independence seekers. Declaring that 
there was no “scope for further discussion,” 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress 
president, on Aug. 11 rejected the Vice- 
roy’s invitation for a meeting to talk over 
the British policy. That implied no change 
in Congress’ official stand—no participa- 
tion in the war unless Britain grants In- 
dia immediate independence. 





Canadian Accolade 


_ On Aug. 7, the Canadian Parliament ad- 
journed until Nov. 5, subject to a proviso 
that it may be recalled earlier in any emer- 
gency. The session had lasted for 60 work- 
ing days and had produced a batch of mo- 
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Osisani Jez, Belgrade 


A Yugoslav comment on Russia’s grabs: 
‘I won’t drive the border mark too deep, soon I may want to move it farther 
forward’ 


mentous war measures, including the Na- 
tional Resources Mobilization Act—the 
most sweeping law ever passed in Canada 
—under which the government introduced 
conscription for home defense. 

The adjournment date happened to co- 
incide with the 21st anniversary of Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King’s election 
as head of the Liberal party. Moreover, as 
one of their last acts, legislators made good 
on a 21-year-old Liberal pledge for nation- 
al unemployment insurance which was in- 
serted in the party platform by the same 
1919 convention that made King chief of 
the party. The new law is designed to pro- 
tect 2,100,000 workers and 4,000,000 de- 
pendents—more than half the Dominion’s 
11,000,000 inhabitants. 

Last week, all parties paid tribute to the 
65-year-old unspectacular little bachelor 
who, since 1919, has won five out of six 
elections, including the war poll of March 
26 (Newsweek, April 8), and who, except 
for a brief period in 1926 and the Conserv- 
ative regime of 1930-35, has been Prime 
Minister since 1921. 

Compliments for King included a dec- 
laration by Minister of Justice Ernest La- 
pointe, dean of the Commons and the 
Prime Minister’s closest associate, that 
King “is the only leader of a political 
party in the world who is still at the 
head of his country after 21 years of 
leadership.” 

Nevertheless, the Liberal government 
has plenty of opposition to face should it 
fail to satisfy critics as to the efficiency of 
the Dominion’s war effort. And a wide sec- 
tion of Canadian opinion is still clamoring 
for a national Cabinet like Britain’s. 


Sidelights of the War 


Though the rest of occupied France re- 
mained under the control of the army, Hit- 
ler last week appointed Civil Administra- 
tors for Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxembourg. 
For Lorraine—the part of long-disputed 
Alsace-Lorraine most French in spirit— 
he chose his ace “coordinator of new terri- 
tories,” Joseph Biirckel, a strong-jawed 
Nazi veteran who ruled the Saar after its 
incorporation into Germany and Austria 
afters Anschluss. For Luxembourg, an in- 
dependent duchy since 1839, he named 
Gustav Simon, and for Alsace, Robert 
Wagner. Both were formerly Gauleiters 
(regional party leaders) of neighboring dis- 
tricts in Germany. All three administrators 
inaugurated a rapid Germanization pro- 
cess, making German the official language 
for administration and schools, and putting 
up new street signs bearing German 
names. Many war refugees of French na- 
tionality were told they couldn’t return to 
Alsace. 


{ One German-British propaganda alterca- 
tion last week centered about Julius Strei- 
cher, another old-time Nazi whose exces- 
sive anti-Semitism has often brought him 
into conflict with other Nazi leaders. The 
British radio broadcast a Reuters news 
agency report from a “well-informed Ger- 
man source” that Streicher, having “come 
into conflict with Géring,” had been con- 
demned by the highest German tribunal 
and had either been executed or had com- 
mitted suicide. German authorities de- 
clared that Streicher was in good health 
but admitted he had been removed from 








Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Nor- 
way. ; 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
Winston Churchill becomes Prime Min- 
ister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—British War Ministry an- 
nounces that four-fifths of the BEF has 
been evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s 
entry into the war against the Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Henri Philippe Pétain, suc- 
ceeding Reynaud as Premier of France, 
asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 23—Gen. Charles de Gaulle, in 
London, announces formation of the 
French National Committee to carry on 
the war. 

June 2h—French delegates accept 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

July 27—Havana conference reaches 
accord on hemisphere defense. 

July 31—President Roosevelt places 
embargo on aviation gasoline. 

Aug. 6—Italy launches an offensive 
against Egypt and British Somaliland. 

Aug. 8—At Riom, France, the Su- 
preme Court to try Daladier and other 
French war leaders holds its inaugural 
session. 

Aug. 9—Britain withdraws its garri- 
sons from Shanghai and North China. 

Aug. 12—Waves of German bombers 
and fighters attack along the British 
southern coast. Near the naval base at 
Portsmouth, RAF pursuit planes turn 
back 145 invaders, but 55 break through 
and blast the harbor with incendiary 
bombs. The Nazi mass raids began on 
Aug. 8, concentrating on shipping and 
naval bases. 
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Stopover: The Duke and Duchess of Windsor were greeted at Hamil- 
ton on Aug. 8 by Maj. Gen. Sir Denis Kirwan Bernard (left), Governor 
of Bermuda, where they visited on the way to Nassau and the Duke’s new 


job as Governor of the Bahamas. 





his job as Nazi party district leader for 
Franconia. His name is still on the mast- 
head of his weekly Jew-baiting newspaper, 
Der Stiirmer. 


“ Gracie Fields, the most popular English 
music-hall comedienne, was sharply criti- 
cized in Commons last week. M. P.’s 
wanted to know why Gracie, who is in 
Canada staging a series of war benefits, 
and her Italian husband, Monty Banks, 
who is in Hollywood, had been allowed to 
take $112,000 with them when they left 
the country, whereas the ordinary subject 
is allowed only $40. The government re- 
plied that it had granted permission in the 
belief that “Miss Fields would earn dol- 
lars in America which would be surrender- 
able to this state.” Gracie, in Toronto, was 
aggrieved. “It’s terrible,” she commented. 
“T have been working harder in the past 
few months than I ever have before, and 
it hasn’t been for myself. I am getting sick 
of it.” 


“| Twenty-nine-year-old Prince Frederick 
of Prussia, youngest and favorite grandson 
of former Kaiser Wilhelm, was finally in- 
terned by the British Government. Previ- 
ously, Prince Frederick, who worked in a 
London bank and was popular among 
London society, had been on parole. 


{ Another target for the M. P.’s was Noel 
Coward, author and actor, who is in the 
United States for the British Ministry of 
Information. One M.P., attacking Cow- 
ard’s qualifications for such a mission, de- 
clared that he “neither represents the 


democracy of England nor appeals to the 
democracy of America.” The government 
replied that Coward “possesses contacts 
with certain sections of American opinion 
which are very difficult to reach through 
ordinary sources.” In New York, Coward, 
who had just returned from a week end in 
Vermont with Alexander Woollcott, re- 
marked: “You’d think Parliament would 
have something more important to do...” 


“| Last November, 27-year-old Beach Con- 
ger, having been chief of the Herald Trib- 
une bureau in Berlin for six weeks, sent 
his paper a dispatch reporting dissension 
within the Nazi High Command. He was 
immediately “immobilized,” i.e., denied ac- 
cess to press facilities, and left the coun- 
try. Seven months later the blitzkrieg over- 
took Conger in Amsterdam. This time the 
Nazis not only immobilized him but re- 
fused him permission to leave until last 
month. Then he went to Budapest and 
took up The Tribune post there. Last 
week, Conger was expelled from Hun- 
gary. The government explained it was be- 
cause of German complaints about his 
articles. 





Fuqua on Vacation 


Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua’s 
War Week has been temporarily dis- 
continued, owing to his absence on 
vacation, until the NewsweEex issue 
of Aug. 26. 
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Record Maneuvers Bring Home 


Need of the Nation for Arms 


But U.S. Profits by Test 
Despite Paucity of Equipment; 
Man Power Bills Speeded Up 


As the result of long years of compulsory 
military training (except during the Ver- 
sailles Treaty holiday) , about 8.3 per cent 
of Germany’s population was ready for 
war at the beginning of the European con- 
fict. The Italians were even better pre- 
pared, with almost 17 per cent of the pop- 
ulation able to bear modern arms. And 
Japan, at war with China for three years, 
could at the present time raise a trained 
army of about 8.7 per cent of its populace. 

Compared with this militaristic picture 
in the totalitarian countries, less than 14 
of 1 per cent of the 130,000,000 Americans 
are trained for and able to fight a modern 
war. In the old days when sabers and 
muskets were the chief weapons, this dis- 
parity would not have been so serious. But 
if the current European conflict has proved 
anything, it is that the old-fashioned 
citizen soldier is obsolete—the soldier of 
today must become a specialist in order 
to handle the modern machines of war. 


Maneuvers 

Against this background of new and 
deadly machine warfare requiring inten- 
sive training of man power, America is 





now struggling to arm herself for defense. 
The most spectacular phase of our pre- 
paredness campaign last week was the 
mobilization of 310,000 troops—Regulars, 
Reserves, National Guardsmen—about 85 
per cent of the mobile troops in continental 
United States, in the greatest peacetime 
maneuvers in our history. In northern 
New York, near Ogdensburg, the First 
Army concentrated its 100,000 men; the 
Second Army of 65,000 gathered near 
Sparta, Wis.; the Third Army of 65,000 
fought flood and storm in the Sabine River 
area of Louisiana, and the Fourth Army 
split its 80,000-man strength between 
Camp Ripley, Minn., and Fort Lewis, 
near Tacoma, Wash. 

By rail, motor, and on foot these troops 
poured into the maneuver areas which had 
been carefully prepared for their arrival by 
the acquisition of trespass rights from 
farm owners and the promise that the en- 
gineers would repair all damaged property 
such as fences and buildings. There they 
pitched camps and settled down to three 
toughening weeks of Army life, punctuated 
by simulated battles to test, as far as pos- 
sible, their understanding of modern war- 
fare. 

In this they were greatly handicapped, 
however, because the Army Air Corps and 
the mechanized divisions of the Regular 
Army—the two chief arms of blitzkrieg— 
were so busy with the job of training men 
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to take over their own greatly expanded 
services that they couldn’t take much time 
out to play at war. This forced the maneu- 
vering armies to make the most of the few 
National Guard planes and tanks and to 
follow the German plan (used before the 
Hitler rearmament) of disguising trucks 
as tanks for training purposes. These short- 
ages of vital transportation equipment 
were further aggravated by the lack of 
other fighting equipment such as 60-milli- 
meter mortars and anti-tank and anti-air- 
craft guns, forcing many of the troops to 
maneuver with wooden guns and gas-pipe 
cannons. But despite all the fuss made 
over the ersatz arms, most of the troops 
tasted warfare by shooting blank car- 
tridges in real guns (without the occasion- 
al real bullet that European militarists are 
reputed to use in sham battles to force the 
“enemy” to keep his head down. 


Conscription 

For many of the 242,000 National 
Guardsmen and 117,000 Organized Re- 
serves, the 1940 August maneuvers may 
be just a preliminary to a year’s hitch in 
the Army. This is provided in a bill 
(Newsweek, Aug. 12) adopted last week 
by the Senate and sent to the House for 
action. Under this measure, the President 
may call out these troops for service any- 
where in the Western Hemisphere. In an- 
swer to critics who argued that the men 
should be confined to territorial United 
States, President Roosevelt said the 
chances were 100 to 1 that they would be, 
but that such a restriction might tie the 
government’s hands in times of emer- 
gency. Under the bill, Guardsmen with 
dependents will be permitted to resign, a 
procedure which may reduce the National 
Guard’s strength to about 182,000. 

The men who are inducted into the reg- 
ular armed forces under this legislation 


Wide World 


Trucks masqueraded as tanks at First Army maneuvers . . . but there were real arms there, too 
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(about 55,000 for a starter) are expected 
to be used to help train those to be drafted 
under the Burke-Wadsworth Conscription 
Bill, on which the Senate began its de- 
bate last week. This proposal provides for 
the registration of all men between the 
ages of 21 and $1, subjecting them to call 
for twelve months of military training (to 
be extended indefinitely in case of emer- 
gency) at $21 a month. Under this plan, 
Congress would retain one check on the 
President’s drafting powers—a_ provision 
that none of these men may be inducted in- 
to the service until Congress appropriates 
funds for that specific purpose. 

Opponents of conscription argue that 
we should first determine if the Army of 
1,200,000 and 800,000 Réserves that Wash- 
ington believes to be necessary to de- 
fend the United States could be raised 
by voluntary enlistment. To this, pro- 
ponents retort that raising such an Army 
by voluntary means is impossible—that 
it didn’t work in the Civil War or in the 
World War. 

These arguments precipitated the most 
vitriolic debate in the Senate since the 
Supreme Court packing fight in 1937. The 
controversy was touched off when Sen. 
Rush D. Holt of West Virginia attacked 
the bill on the ground that it is sponsored 
by the Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion, of which many businessmen and in- 
dustrialists are members. These men, he 
charged, “have interests to protect and if 
necessary .. . will sacrifice the American 
boys on the battlefield of any continent to 
protect them.” 

In answer, Sen. Sherman Minton of In- 
diana said the sponsors of the legislation 
were “sincere, honest, and patriotic men.” 
Then the debate shifted into personalities 
with Minton charging that Holt came from 
a “slacker family”—that his father opposed 
the last war and that his brother went to 
South America to evade the draft. To this 
Holt retorted that his father had enlisted 
in the Civil War at the age of 13, and 
denied that his brother had evaded the 
draft. He add: “There has been a Holt in 
every war in American history.” 

At least two weeks more of acrimonious 
debate appeared likely before the Senate 
takes action, but by the week end Wash- 
ington was agreed that such action would 
probably be adoption of a conscription 
plan despite demands of Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler for a referendum. Such a referen- 
dum might disappoint Senator Wheeler by 
approving conscription, however, as did a 
recent Gallup Poll in which the public en- 
dorsed the draft idea 66 to 34. With the 
draft thus appearing more imminent, mar- 
riage-license bureaus all over the country 
reported a rush for the altar—and defer- 
ment under conscription plans. 

The next step in mobilizing the nation’s 
man power for national defense would be 
the organization of home guards, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt indicated. Present plans call 
for the enrollment of World War veterans 


(there are about 4,000,000) into home- 
defense regiments to take the place of 
the National Guard. The Army has al- 
ready organized a Civilian Airplane 
Warning Service in some of the East- 
ern States as a move toward a home guard. 


Significance 


Even though the August maneuvers will 
miss by a wide margin what the public 
most wants its defenders to do—work out 
and practice an effective defense against 
blitzkrieg—they are by no means a wash- 
out from a military standpoint. This is 
true because the basic principles of war- 
fare change very little (the Battle of 
France is frequently compared with the 
battle of Cannae in 216 B.C.), even 
though methods undergo great revolutions 
with the perfection of new weapons and so 
require a more intensive training of man 
power. Thus, the mere movement of 300,- 
000 troops—the largest peacetime troop 
movement in our history—is in itself a 
grand-scale military problem. And the les- 
sons in teamwork, timing, and military out- 
look apply to the new as well as the old 
warfare. 

The lack of modern equipment which 
precluded the use of the newer blitzkrieg 
tactics in the maneuvers was greatly ex- 
aggerated by the incomplete participation 
of the air and mechanized forces. This was 
skillfully exploited by the Army to impress 
the public with the necessity for arma- 
ment. Equally important bugs in the de- 
fense mechanism caused by the unfitness 
of many National Guard and Reserve of- 


Clipped: the blitzkrieg bob 


ficers, however, received less public at- 
tention. Already the Army has started a 
process of weeding out those who are unfit 
for physical or other reasons. In some cases 
this weeding process has met with state 
political pressure, but this is expected to 
diminish as the emergency mobilization 
gets under way. 
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Bottleneck Hunt 


Congress Airs Defense Delays 
While Arnold Probes Industries 


Three months ago, the Bausch & Lom} 
Optical Co. of Rochester, N. Y., was fined 
$40,000 for having divided up the world 
market for military instruments with the 
Carl Zeiss Co. of Germany under a patent. 
exchange contract (NEWSWEEK, June 8), 
Last week, the Department of Justice an. 
nounced that the legal staff which handled 
that case has since been investigating other 
industries to determine the causes of al- 
leged bottlenecks in the defense program— 
particularly where licenses to use German 
patents are involved. 

Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General, revealed that a Federal grand 
jury had been hearing evidence in New 
York with a view to possible antitrust 
prosecutions against ten industries on 
charges of high prices and restricted out- 
put of magnesium, electrical appliances, 
textiles, glass, chemicals, metals, foundry 
products and supplies, road-building sup- 
plies, plastics, and petroleum. The Nation- 
al Defense Advisory Commission had been 
consulted, Arnold said, and was in accord 
with the drive. 

To date, the inquiry has centered chiefly 
on magnesium, the metal one-third lighter 
than aluminum and hence valuable for 
many military purposes, particularly air- 
craft parts. Government investigators are 
seeking to learn, it was reported, (1) why 
the United States produced only 2,410 
tons of magnesium in 1938 while Ger- 
many’s output was 15,538; (2) whether 
the restricted production here had any 
connection with the fact that various 
patents on the use of magnesium were 
jointly held by the German dye trust and 
the Aluminum Co. of America, and (3) 
why the price of magnesium castings (semi- 
finished fabricated products) rose from 
$1.17 a pound in 1937 to $1.31 in 1939. 

Bottlenecks delaying the defense pro- 
gram were also under investigation last 
week by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee conducting joint hearings on the 
Excess Profits Tax Bill. Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson told committeemen that 
contracts had been let for only 33 of the 
4,000 fighting planes authorized since June 
because of the uncertainty of amortization 
and future taxation (Newsweek, Aug. 
12). And William S. Knudsen, the De- 
fense Advisory Commission’s production 
coordinator, warned the committee that it 
would be 1944 before the nation could 
provide arms for a 2,000,000-man Army. 

On the other hand, the preparedness 
drive moved forward at a good rate on 
other fronts, notably the speeding up of 
government arsenals by placing them on a 
six-day, 48-hour week, three-shift basis, 
thus increasing output 65 per cent and 
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adding 24,000 workers to the 21,200 now 
employed. 

An idea of how much this and other 
defense measures will cost was given at 
the tax hearings by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, who estimated total ex- 
penditures in the 1941 fiscal year would 
reach $12,000,000,000, indicating a deficit 
of about $5,700,000,000 (compared with 
actual expenditures in the 1940 fiscal year 
of $9,537,000,000 and a deficit of $3,612,- 
000,000) . 


Significance 


After an interlude in which government 
sniping at business was temporarily sus- 
pended and leading industrialists were 
drafted for the defense drive, the renewed 
threat of wholesale antitrust prosecutions, 
coming just three months before the elec- 
tion, cannot fail to be interpreted as a 
political move. With the Administration 
itself under fire for red tape and delay in 
getting armament production rolling at 
full speed, the temptation to make busi- 
ness the scapegoat is doubtless hard to 
resist. 

As for the magnesium industry—the 
only one which government officials dis- 
cussed in any detail—the facts hardly bear 
out the Justice Department’s insinuations. 
The Dow Chemical Co., sole producer of 
the metal in this country, makes mag- 
nesium by its own processes and uses Ger- 
man and other patents, under license, only 
in making various parts from magnesium 
metal. The price of magnesium castings is 
not a representative quotation, since spe- 
cial research and development costs caused 
it to rise. On the other hand, the base price 
of the metal has dropped from 30 cents a 









High gear for the arsenals: tank assembly line at Rock Island 
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Fun on the Short Waves 


In answer to journalistic specula- 
tion on how Germany could invade 
the United States, E. D. Ward, the 
Irish-American press agent now do- 
ing duty in Berlin as a German prop- 
agandist, waxed facetious last week 
in a short-wave broadcast recorded 
by the CBS listening station. 

“It’s a secret, but I'll tell it,” he 
said. “The new air bases that Ger- 
many proposes for this campaign 
are submarines . . . with quarter- 
decks, afterdecks, hurricane decks, 
and airplane decks, all filled with 
planes. These planes can take off 
and land on a space as small as a 
bedsheet. 

“These floating fortresses are de- 
signed with collapsible bottoms and 
keels so they can enter the rivers and 
deliver their bombers as far inland as 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, or Kansas 
City ... German chemists will be on 
board to commence the manufacture 
of fuel from Iowa and Kansas corn, 
and the by-products will be used as 
fertilizer to raise two crops of corn 
where only one grew before to add 
more fuel for airplanes . . . This air- 
plane-submarine campaign is techni- 
cally known as, and of course tech- 
nically called, the Sixth Column ... 
I could tell more of this colossal and 
tremendous scheme for the mastery 4 
of America, but further disclosures ) 
would not be permitted because the 
news is censored.” 
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pound in 1931-39 to 27 currently. Far from 
restricting output, Dow for years has kept 
its capacity ahead of demand, raising pro- 
duction last February from 3,000 tons an- 
nually to 6,000. A further boost to 12,500 
tons will occur late this year when the 
company’s new $5,000,000 plant at Free- 
port, Texas, opens (see page 32). 





Defense Week 


Navy: Revising his original estimate of 
six to seven years as the time necessary 
to complete the United States’ two-ocean 
navy of 701 ships, Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, declared 
last week that “we hope to finish the bulk 
of them in about four years.” Reasons for 
the optimism: ability to get the money— 
Congress has already authorized about 
$4,000,000,000 for 200 new ships; a big 
projected speed-up in building methods 
through standardization of types, based 
on World War experience; expansion of 
existing yards and reopening of old ones; 
and extension of working hours (Secretary 
Knox last week authorized all navy yards 
to work employes in excess of 40 hours, 
with overtime pay at time and a half). 


Surpyarp: One of the old shipyards 
which may be reopened under the naval 
expansion program is the Cramp Ship 
Yard of Philadelphia, which has been closed 
for twelve years. It was established in 
1830 by William Cramp, and many of 
America’s early naval vessels were built 
there. During the Civil War, Charles 
Henry Cramp, a son of the founder, de- 
signed and built several ironclad naval ves- 
sels, including the New Ironsides. Years 
later the U.S.S. Maine—sunk at Havana 
just before the Spanish-American War— 
slid down the ways of this Philadelphia 
plant. The yards were busy during the 
World War but closed in 1927. Steps to re- 
open the property were taken last week, 
when a Philadelphia City Council com- 
mittee approved an agreement to com- 
promise $1,300,000 delinquent-tax claims 
for $100,000. Once this settlement is made, 
the Navy has agreed to accept a similar 
settlement of a $1,000,000 lien. These ef- 
forts to reopen the property are being 
made by Joseph P. Ripley, president of 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., at the request 
of the Harrimans, holders of the first 
mortgage on the shipyard. Money to clear 
the titl—$260,000—is being provided by 
the Harrimans. 


MEcHANIZATION: For many years, the 
Army has been looking for an efficient 
vehicle to haul its medium artillery, such 
as anti-aircraft guns and 155-millimeter 
howitzers. A new-type truck-tractor de- 
signed for this purpose was tried out last 
week in the Minnesota maneuvers of the 
Fourth Army. This 7-ton machine—with 
5-foot rear wheels and five forward speeds 
—proved itself capable of towing an 8,500- 
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pound gun at 50 miles an hour on roads 
and of pulling its load up a 40-degree in- 
cline. It also readily crossed trenches and 
knocked over 3-inch trees. 





Coordination 


Dovetailing of the Luaited States’ and 
British defense programs on a huge scale 
loomed as a prospect last week as a result 
of a new spurt in the British buying drive. 
In Washington, on Aug. 7, Arthur B. Pur- 
vis, chief of the British Purchasing Com- 
mission, revealed that he had offered Amer- 
ican manufacturers “hundreds of millions 
of dollars’” worth of new orders for 
tanks, artillery, and other weapons hith- 
erto not bought in this country. 

The same day, in London, Arthur Green- 
wood, Minister Without Portfolio and 
member of Britain’s inner War Cabinet, 
told the House of Commons that it was 
now “necessary to embark on a very ex- 
tensive program which must be related to 
American national defense operations.” 
And in Washington, on Aug. 8, Secretary 
Morgenthau disclosed that, as part of the 
coordination program, British tank experts 
now in the United States, including Brig. 
Gen. D. H. Pratt, commander of a tank 
battalion in the Battle of Flanders, are 
already advising American officials on con- 
struction and design. 

So far, the only discussions for coordi- 
nation of the two defense programs under 
the new plan have concerned medium-size 
tanks. As a result, American designs are 
being recast in the light of British expe- 
rience on the battlefield, and though tanks 
built for Britain may have slightly differ- 
ent turrets, the main construction will be 
identical with ours. 

Present British plans call for the placing 
of orders in this country for 4,000 tanks of 
25 to 30 tons each, at a total cost of about 
$200,000,000. Meanwhile, the American 
Defense Commission is negotiating with 
the Chrysler Corp. for construction of a 
$16,000,000 tank factory which would re- 
ceive a first order for 1,000 tanks similar 
to those to be built for Britain. 

In addition, the commission last week 
revealed the award of a $5,689,725 contract 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, for construction of 50 high-speed, 
heavily armed giant tanks similar to Hit- 
ler’s 70-ton monsters and weighing between 
70 and 80 tons. This is part of an American 
program contemplating construction of be- 
tween 400 and 500 “land battleships.” 

Besides the danger that Nazi bombings 
may cripple British plants, one strong rea- 
son for London’s readiness to tie in with 
American construction methods is Britain’s 
realization that her only chance of getting 
early delivery in volume is to accept Amer- 
ican designs. Hence, coordination is ex- 
pected to extend to artillery, rifles, tommy 
guns, anti-aircraft guns, and almost every- 
thing the British buy here. 


NEWSWEEK 
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Bremerton defense workers sleep in trailers amidst housing shortage 


Gun Boomtowns 


Some Defense Areas Engulfed 


by Men Pouring Into Plants 


During most of America’s history, boom 
towns have flourished somewhere or other 
in the nation. In 1849 the gold rush boomed 
the West Coast; later the railroad expan- 
sion sent Midwestern towns into wild busi- 
ness rises, as did oil, rubber, and auto- 
mobiles for other communities in the pres- 
ent century. Since the Florida land bubble 
burst fifteen years ago, however, booms 
have become something of a rarity. 

Evidence that this hiatus may be near- 
ing an end piled up last week as the na- 
tional defense program boosted business to 
new peaks in many parts of the country. 
Typical of the communities that are verg- 
ing on boom conditions are Freeport, 
Texas, on the Gulf of Mexico, and Bremer- 
ton, Wash., in the Pacific Northwest. 

In the Texas town, once known best as 
a fishing port, the Dow Chemical Co. is 
spending $15,000,000 — $10,000,000 more 
than was originally contemplated—for 
new plants to extract magnesium (the 
lighter-than-aluminum metal used for air- 
plane parts and the like) from sea water. 
This has increased Freeport’s population 
from about 3,000 to almost 6,000 in less 
than five months. The result has been soar- 
ing rents (some apartment rents rose from 
$10 to $40 a month) , men forced to live as 
many as a dozen in a room, workmen 
sleeping in their cars and in parks. In the 
wake of this, retailers have doubled facili- 
ties, while new apartment buildings and a 
new theater have sprung up. 


A similar situation exists at Bremerton, 
where the Puget Sound Navy Yard—the 
town’s only industry—has dropped 2,000 
new inhabitants into the normal 15,000 
population, for the shipbuilding and re- 
pairing program. Trailer and tent camps 
have sprung up along the roads leading to 
the city, and the less fortunate workers, in 
some instances, have been forced to seek 
shelter for the night in the city jail. In an 
effort to relieve this housing shortage, a 
$300,000 residential expansion program is 
now under way and a $4,000,000 low-rent 
housing project is in prospect. 

Many other cities are in less acute boom 
stages. Among these are Quincy, Mass. 
(shipyards) , and Bridgeport, Conn. (arms, 
machine tools, aircraft). Here also housing 
shortages are growing crucial. To supply 
this demand for shelter in the defense-in- 
dustry centers, the United States Housing 
Authority reported 29,284 low-rent homes 
were needed. 


Significance 


Although the United States is in better 
shape for houses now than it was in 1917 
and 1918, when thousands of men had to 
be cut loose from war work to build ade- 
quate shelter for the workers, the whole 
subject of housing is nonetheless ticklish. 
This is due to the fact that some of the 
plants which will be erected to make 
war materials are likely to be vacant 
in five years or so, when the arms ex- 
pansion is over. To expand housing 
facilities greatly in the vicinity of these 
plants would be uneconomic, unless other 
factors, such as an existing shortage of 
shelter before defense factories were built, 
are present. 
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But Picture May Change 





Unless Boards Carefully Defer 
Service for Skilled Men 






Apart from the war and national de- 
fense, one of the chief topics of discussion 
these days among American businessmen, 
from the corner retailer to executives of 
gant corporations, is conscription, the pro- 
jected mobilization of the National Guard, 
and their incompletely solved problems: 
how many key employes will be called to 
the colors, how organizations can be 
kept functioning if the positions of the 
drafted men are kept open pending their 
return, and how the induction of thou- 
sands of men into the services will affect 
sales volumes—questions that concern all 
employers alike. 

Moreover, in addition to worries over 
their own personnel, financial institutions 
and companies in lines like the auto and 
appliance industries—which sell mostly on 
the installment plan—are considering 
whether men suddenly marshaled into the 
armed forces can fulfill obligations on time- 
payment contracts, personal loans, mort- 
gages, leases, and life insurance on the 
Army’s $21-a-month pay. 





Personnel 

Despite the fact that conscription will 
affect almost every concern to some ex- 
tent, corporation officials by last week 
were convinced that the compulsory serv- 
ice now planned would create no serious 
business disturbances—chiefly because the 
revised Burke-Wadsworth Bill (see page 
29) greatly narrows the list of workers 
likely to be drafted. 

While it is true that approximately 12,- 
000,000 of our 55,000,000 worker popula- 
tion (the latter figure includes the 8,000,- 
000 unemployed as well as the actual 
workers) fall within the 21-31 age group 
that must register under the bill, all mar- 
ried men, plus those with dependents, will 
be subject to deferment. This factor, cou- 
pled with the likely exemptions for phys- 
ical disabilities and other causes, will make 
only about 5,000,000 single men liable for 
military training under the present meas- 
ure. Moreover, if the measure is enacted, 
the Army now intends to call up only 400,- 
000 of these this fall and another 400,000 
next spring, thus reducing the total to 
around 2 per cent of the 46,860,000 persons 
actually employed in June (tentative plans 





call for another 600,000 in the fall of 1941). 

Of course, each individual industry or 
company will not lose exactly 2 per cent of 
its workers. The drain upon all industry 
will be reduced sharply if a large propor- 
tion of those conscripted is taken from the 
ranks of the unemployed. On the other 
hand, the bill directs the local draft boards 
to defer calling essential workers in plants 
deemed vital to our defense. This means 
that skilled craftsmen and key executives 
in the aircraft, machinery, and munitions 
industries will not be called—and that 
lines such as retailing and the luxury and 
service trades must make up the difference. 
Thus, one large chain-store organization 
calculated last week that it might lose 6 
per cent of its employes in the drafts this 
fall and next spring. 

The replacement of the drafted workers 
would raise no particularly difficult prob- 
lems, in view of the thousands of idle men, 




















—_ 
Eubank in The New York Sun 


‘Farewell, Job, Till I Return’ 


were it not for the section of the Con- 
scription Bill which stipulates that all 
workers who have completed their year of 
training must be reinstated in their old 
jobs “without loss of seniority, insurance 
participation or benefits, or other benefits.” 
The measure also states that failure to 
comply with this mandate shall constitute 
an unfair labor practice under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

Since the bill contains no further defi- 
nition or explanation of the rights thus pro- 
tected—nor are the penalties for violation 
listed—the adjustment of pension and in- 


BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE 
Draft Bill’s Limited Scope 


Lightens Burden on Business 


surance rights of the workers returned 
from training, in a manner deemed satis- 
factory by the NLRB, will certainly pro- 
vide numerous headaches for personnel 
men. The adjustments must be made, 
moreover, at the same time officials are 
deciding whether to lay off workers hired 
to replace the drafted employes. 


Insurance and Debts 


The limited scope of the draft now 
planned greatly diminishes the debt-col- 
lection problem faced by financial institu- 
tions. One major auto-finance company 
told Newsweek that only 15 per cent of 
its outstanding notes were signed by sin- 
gle men in the 21-31 age group. And in 
view of the small proportion of this group 
likely to be called, the company believes 
that the draft will actually affect less than 
2 per cent of its obligors. 

Personal-loan companies estimate that 
only about 5 or 10 per cent of their busi- 
ness comes from the group eligible for reg- 
istration, and life-insurance-company offi- 
cials point out that single men do not usu- 
ally carry large policies. And, obviously, 
young men with no dependents do not or- 
dinarily buy houses and have to meet 
mortgage payments. 

There is also evidence that these insti- 
tutions probably will not suffer extensive 
losses even on the small proportion of 
their accounts likely to be hit by the draft. 
Families of the conscripted individuals, in 
many instances, will want to take over the 
autos and radios and keep up insurance 
premiums. In addition, the men conscript- 
ed, assured of reinstatement in their old 
jobs after their training is completed, 
should be able to take up their obligations 
when they return home. 

But government-declared moratoriums 
on debts of men in the services will prob- 
ably complicate the problems of the finan- 
cial institutions. The National Guard mo- 
bilization measure passed by the Senate 
last week authorized the courts to post- 
pone actions involving the property of men 
in military service, and the War Depart- 
ment is now preparing a broader measure 
which will authorize the courts to prevent 
repossessions of property purchased on in- 
stallments, postpone foreclosures, and have 
the government guarantee payment of 
premiums on life insurance (up to $5,000) . 


Consumer Markets 

The men’s clothing trade, however, faces 
a more serious problem than any of these 
lines, since a large proportion of its volume 
comes from single men in the 21-31 age 
group. Those actually drafted are lost to 
the market for a year, and the remainder of 
the group may curtail purchases, fearing 
they may be in the next call. 

Most other consumer-goods lines, how- 
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ever, are in for sales increases, since the 
draft, plus the mobilization of the guard, 
will involve a net reduction of at least 1,- 
200,000 in the unemployed at a time when 
the arms program is also absorbing thou- 
sands of the idle. 


Significance 


If the scope of conscription is confined 
to present plans and if the selection for 
training is carried out in a practical, non- 
partisan manner, the draft will cause no 
serious dislocations—indeed, it will stimu- 
late business volumes in the aggregate. 
However, the picture will be changed if 
the draft administration and the local 
draft boards do not scrupulously defer 
service for all skilled employes of the vital 
industries, or if they yield to demands that 
the proportion taken from among the un- 
employed be no greater than that selected 
from industry. 

The problems would also become much 
more serious if the period of training is ex- 
tended for any reason, or if the number 
called up were increased. It is the dan- 
ger that such changes may occur that 
makes a more careful framing of various 
sections of the conscription measure abso- 
lutely imperative. 

For example, the delegation of the su- 
pervision of reinstatement to the NLRB, 
in view of the latter’s record, is a step cer- 
tain to provoke endless litigation in which 
the employes themselves will be the chief 
sufferers. And if moratoriums on indebt- 
edness are enacted, they must be care- 
fully drawn to protect the solvency of our 
financial institutions. 





Sugar Slump 


When the European conflict broke out 
last September, sugar reacted with a price 
rise, moving immediately from 2.90 to 
3.85 cents a pound on the New York raw- 
sugar market, and apprehensive house- 
wives rushed to fill their kitchen shelves. 
The boom was short-lived, however, and 
the trend since has been downward. Last 
week, after eleven months of war, the New 
York raw-sugar price was 2.65 cents (close 
to the all-time low of 2.57 hit in 1932); 
the domestic price of refined sugar was 
just recovering from an all-time low of 
4.05 cents reached a fortnight ago in the 
Southern district, and the world price for 
the raw, which is F.0.B. Cuba excluding 
tariffs and freight, was .73 cents, lowest 
since futures trading began here in 1937. 

The principal factor that has been hold- 
ing down world sugar prices is the excess 
productive capacity built up throughout 
the world, particularly in the West Indies, 
since World War days. In addition, 
through rationing, England, the biggest 
importer, is believed to have reduced cur- 
rent consumption by 500,000 tons annu- 
ally, and world stocks of sugar are now at 
the highest levels since 1933. For these 
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The new Federal Reserve index uses 1935-39 as base 


reasons, the war’s effect in destroying or 
shutting off European beet-sugar crops has 
so far had a negligible effect. 

In this country the price of sugar is 
primarily influenced by the government’s 
complex marketing-quota program. Under 
the statute, which expires at the end of 
1940, the Secretary of Agriculture each 
year estimates United States sugar con- 
sumption and allots a fixed percentage of 
this market to each producing or importing 
area: 56 per cent to domestic sources— 
divided between the beet growers in twenty 
states and the cane growers in Florida, 
Louisiana, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico—and 
44 per cent to the Philippines and Cuba. 

In return for compliance with quotas 
and with government wage and labor 
standards, domestic producers receive a 
benefit averaging .55 a pound financed by 
an excise tax on consumption (most Philip- 
pine sugar is admitted duty-free, and 
Cuba gets a preferential tariff). The pres- 
ent slump in domestic prices, apart from 
the influence of the world situation, is 
attributed principally to large stocks built 
up last fall when quotas were temporarily 
suspended to check the war boom. 

Meanwhile, the House has passed and 
a Senate committee is considering a bill to 
extend the existing quota system through 
next year. The major obstacle to the leg- 
islation has been that each producing area 
wants to enlarge its share of the quota 
market. Dissatisfaction has been so keen 
in the Southern cane area, which is limited 
to 11 per cent of the domestic quota, that 
traditionally Democratic growers in Louisi- 
ana—anxious to expand their acreage— 
have been publicly supporting Willkie. 
Also, domestic refiners insist on restoring 
former restrictions on imports of refined 
sugar from Hawaii and Puerto Rico, even 
though the bill’s sponsors warn of a Presi- 
dential veto if these limitations are in- 


cluded. 


Index Change 


The most widely quoted statistical an- 
swer to the question “How’s business?” 
is the Federal Reserve System’s index of 
industrial production, a monthly indicator 
computed from figures on physical output 
of 60 industries. Last week, the Federal 
Reserve announced the first major change 
in the index since 1927 and released re- 
vised figures going back to 1919, the 
starting point of the series. 

The number of components in the index 
has been increased from 60 to 81 so as to 
include newer industries whose previous 
exclusion has been the object of much 
criticism (Newsweek, April 8). Among 
the additions are machinery, aircraft, 
chemicals, glass containers, rayon textiles, 
alcoholic beverages, dairy products, and 
manufactured foods. 

These new factors, plus carefully worked 
out adjustments, are designed to make the 
index reflect more accurately the relative 
importance of all the industries included. 
For example, iron and steel production 
has been reduced in influence from 198 
to 11 per cent of the total index, and the 
textile and paper industries also carry less 
weight in the new series. 

Another change has been the selection 
of the 1935-39 period as the base (rep- 
resenting 100) in place of the old 1923-25 
period, in line with the government's 
policy to use a recent, uniform base period 
for all the index numbers issued by the 
various Federal agencies. 

An outstanding result of the revisions 
is that the new index puts production 
during the past decade at a much higher 
level compared with 1929 than the old 
indicator did (see chart), providing not 
unwelcome evidence for Administration 
campaigners this year. The Reserve statis- 
ticians also believe that the revised 
index is not as likely to exaggerate short- 
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... thousands of business offices are reducing costs 
and increasing profits by using a new method of 
office duplicating. This new method reproduces such 
a wide variety of subject matter with such economy 
and high quality that the results seem almost magi- 

y comparison with what was formerly possible 
,in office duplicating. 


LET US SEND YOU PROOF OF QUALITY 


In the above illustration, notice the sharp, clean-cut 
lines and the variety of design and shading. The orig- 
inal copy for this magazine reproduction was one of 


a number of copies run off on a moderate-priced office 
duplicating machine. Let us send you one of these 
duplicated copies of “Marco, the Wizard,” for com- 
parison. Just send the corner of this advertisement 
with your letterhead to the address below. With your 
copy, we will include specimens of business forms 
and promotional material and explain how they were 
produced. They will point the way to better results 
and substantial economies in your business. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


1227 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Multigraphs«»Multigraph Duplicators«s Multilith 
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term fluctuations in business since it gives 
jess weight to the mercurial, feast-or- 
{amine heavy industries like steel. 





Aviation 
Growing List of U.S. Pilots 
Seeks to Help Great Britain 


In recent weeks, hundreds of American 
pilots, seeking adventure or anxious to help 
the British cause, have offered their serv- 
ices to the English and Canadian authori- 
ties. A comparative few—probably less 
than 100 so far—have been accepted, since 
the British have strict requirements with 
respect not only to flying experience but 
also to financial responsibility, sobriety, 
and character. 

Those admitted have their choice of 
three categories of service: (1) active 
fighting in the Royal Air Force, (2) teach- 
ing recruits for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, and (3) the non-military job of fly- 
ing planes from assembly lines in the 
British Isles to army airdromes, thus re- 
leasing British pilots for combat work. 
Since no oath of allegiance to the British 
crown is required in any of these cate- 
gories, the volunteers may retain their 
American citizenship. 

The pay for either type of military ac- 
tivity ranges from about $240 to $260 a 
month, while for shuttling planes from 
factory to airport pilots receive $150 a 
week above British income taxes and as- 
sessments. 

A fourth variety of service is scheduled 
to start by the end of this month with the 
fying of American-built bombers across 
the ocean from Newfoundland (News- 
week, Aug. 12). Among noted American 
pilots considering jobs on this run are 
Clyde Panghorn and Homer Berry, who 
has already joined the Canadian Air Force. 

The British are anxious, however, that 
the jobs they are offering do not inter- 
fere with the American defense program. 
(Most of the Americans they have taken 
on so far are commercial pilots in their 
middle 30s, too old for service with our 
armed forces.) Accordingly, they have 
opened a semi-official information center 
in New York headed by Clayton Knight, 
American artist and World War ace. He 
checks upon applicants and discourages 
those who are qualified to join the United 
States air forces from seeking to enter 
Britain’s service. 





Week in Aviation 


AiR Mystery: Rosemary Griffith, an 
American Airlines stewardess, was found 
unconscious on the floor of a westbound 
plane just before it landed at Nashville, 
Tenn., one night last week. While pas- 
sengers and crew were questioned by the 
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Ghostly Pickets—To publicize their demands for wage increases 
and a closed shop, pickets of the CIO cemetery workers’ union last week 
paraded as spooks before the Woodmere Cemetery in Detroit. The strike, 
which started a fortnight ago, had already stopped burials. 





police and then released, she was taken to a 
hospital where she told of being slugged in 
the ladies’ lounge by a man whom she 
didn’t see and who demanded the key to 
the baggage compartment. She swallowed 
the key as she fell, and as far as could be 
ascertained nothing was stolen from the 
plane, which carried mail and express. 
After treatment for bruises, Miss Griffith 
flew to her home in Flushing, Long Island, 
for a week’s rest while officials continued 
the investigation. 


PLANES AND Rovtes: Vultee Aircraft, 
Inc., which makes military planes ex- 
clusively, announced that, subject to 
stockholders’ approval, it will acquire the 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp.’s -Stinson 
Aircraft Division, which produces both 
military and commercial craft. Both con- 
cerns are subsidiaries of the Aviation 
Corp. .. . Eastern Air Lines revealed that 
about Oct. 1 it will inaugurate passenger, 
mail, and express service from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Nashville, Tenn., and from Nash- 
ville to three towns in the neighborhood of 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., thereby increasing 
the company’s operations to 5,784 miles 
and establishing it as the second largest 
commercial air line in the country from 
the standpoint of route mileage (Amer- 
ican Airlines ranks first) . 


New Puors: The Civil Aeronautics 
Board reported the number of certified 
civilian airplane pilots in the United States 
rose 56.8 per cent—from 26,144 to 41,006 
—between July 1, 1939 and July 1, 1940. 


Sanforized Rayon 


In the late 1920s the majority of men 
stopped wearing separate collars and 
changed to shirts with collars attached. 
This style trend naturally had a profound 
effect on Cluett, Peabody & Co., whose 
chief product was Arrow collars, but it 
didn’t find the company napping. Exec- 
utives merely shifted their manufacturing 
and promotion emphasis to Arrow shirts, 
with the result that shirts today account 
for 67 per cent of the firm’s total business, 
while collars sold separately have been re- 
duced to a mere 8 per cent. To diversify 
its activities further, the company at var- 
ious times has added other haberdashery 
items, including underwear, ties, and hand- 
kerchiefs, which together make up the re- 
maining 25 per cent of net sales. 

In 1931, Cluett, Peabody & Co. got a 
new source of income when it began li- 
censing other textile plants to use its 
newly developed Sanforizing process, in- 
vented by and named after Sanford L. 
Cluett, company vice president. Fabric 
that has been Sanforized is guaranteed to 
shrink less than 1 per cent in a lifetime of 
wear and laundering because of treatment 
at the textile mill. There the cloth is 
passed through a huge machine that me- 
chanically moves the yarns closer together, 
creating a more tightly woven material. 

The firm’s Sanforizing business has risen 
steadily in recent years; in 1939 it had 113 
licensees using the process here and 
abroad and a net income from royalties of 
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Mrs. Roosevelt on Conscription of Wealth 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Mss. Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
one of her syndicated newspaper 
columns last week presented a point of 
view that has not received anything 
like the attention it deserves. For bear 
in mind that frequently in the past 
Mrs. Roosevelt has reflected in her 
“My Day” the as yet unpublished 
thinking of the leaders of this Admin- 
istration. 

In this particular column—it ap- 
peared in The New York World-Tele- 
gram on Aug. 6—Mrs. Roosevelt came 
out definitely for the conscription of 
wealth as a counterpart for the con- 
scription of man power now being de- 
bated in Congress. For the benefit of 
those who failed to see her discussion 
on this, as well as to remove any doubts 
that this is an accurate statement of 
her views, it perhaps is well to quote 
her exact words. They were: 

“We know that in the past some peo- 
ple have profited financially from war. 
It is one thing to draft young men to 
give their services to their country and 
another to draft such capital as may 
be lying idle for investment in ways 
which may be deemed necessary for 
defense and which may mean little or 
no return to the investor . . . It is ap- 
parent that some people cannot af- 
ford to spare anything from small in- 
comes. But the best minds in the coun- 
try should be occupied at the present 
time with determining how it can be 
made equally certain that capital, 
wherever possible, is drafted for the use 
of the country in just the way that 
lives are drafted.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt also says in the 
same article that “the obvious answer” 
to such a plan “is that most capital is 
in the nature of a trusteeship. Those 
who have it to invest feel a responsibil- 
ity to the people ... for the way in 
which they invest it.” In this, of 
course, Mrs. Roosevelt is badly mixed 
up on her logic. The trustee aspect has 
no relation to the question of why 
capital should not be conscripted. It is 
merely the explanation of why much of 
our accumulated supply of capital can- 
not take undue, or imprudent, risks— 
of why, for example, it is impossible to 
have an expansion of plants for the 
production of needed war materials so 
long as the Administration continues 


to play politics with the problem of 
amortization. The argument against a 
conscription of wealth runs along quite 
a different line. 

In the first place, the idea of Mrs. 
Roosevelt that wealth is not now being 
called upon to make a contribution is 
simply not true. We already have a 
conscription of wealth in this country 
of major proportions. Through our tax 
laws the government—Federal, state, 
and local—is conscripting some twelve 
to fifteen billion dollars a year. Further, 
by deliberate manipulation this Admin- 
istration has reduced the return ob- 
tainable on invested capital by just 
about one-half. At least within limits 
this has been a desirable development, 
just as has been the levying of higher 
taxes to meet emergency outlays, but 
it has been conscription nonetheless— 
the conscription of billions of dollars 
for purposes thought worth-while by 
the Administration. 


So much for’ what we now are do- 
ing in the way of conscripting wealth in 
the form of income. Suppose we now 
go ahead, which apparently Mrs. Roose- 
velt has in mind, and conscript the 
capital itself which gives rise to this 
income. Should this be done—that is, 
should the government start taking 
over our accumulated supplies of 
wealth—it must be obvious that no 
one henceforth will have any incen- 
tive to save. And it must be equally 
evident that in this case our system 
of private enterprise will necessarily 
come to an absolute dead end. There 
will be no supply of private savings 
with which to go ahead—no private 
wealth out of which to make the in- 
vestment necessary to create jobs—no 
private capital for even the replenish- 
ment of present productive facilities. 
Everything, from top to bottom, will 
have to be government. 

Is that what is wanted by Mrs. 
Roosevelt? Of course not. She, like so 
many others, has simply been led 
astray in her thinking by a phrase 
which has the ring of social fairness. 
If she would use the correct term for 
what she is proposing her conclusion 
unquestionably would be quite dif- 
ferent. For that correct term is not 
“conscription of wealth.” It is “con- 
fiscation of wealth.” 














AFTER SANFORIZING 








The effect of Sanforizing 


$1,015,000—about one-third of its total 
net income. Cotton and linen have been 
the chief fabrics Sanforized, but last week 
the company announced a companion proc- 
ess applicable to viscose rayon (com- 
prising 70 per cent of all rayon). Known 
as Sanforset, the new treatment not only 
eliminates shrinkage but prevents rayon 
from stretching out of fit despite hard and 
repeated laundering. It’s done not by ma- 
chinery but by applying chemicals to the 
fabric after dyeing. 

Cluett, Peabody executives—headed by 
C. R. Palmer, president, who joined the 
concern as a salesman in 1908 and reached 
the chief executive post in 1929—hope that 
the Sanforset process will further bolster 
company earnings, which last year at 
$2,024,528 were the highest since the peak 
year 1923. 


Week in Business 


Earnincs: Additional first-half reports 
continued the record of gains over 1939: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, $4,142,892, up 
15 per cent; American Locomotive, $1,178, 
470, compared with a deficit; Celanese 
Corp. of America, $4,522,580, up 49; Mack 
Trucks, $814,296, up 400; United Air Lines 
Transport, $288,554, compared with a 
deficit; American Water Works & Electric, 
$2,183,587, up 114; Eastern Air Lines, 
$733,926, up 102; Pullman, $3,433,662, up 
220; Curtiss-Wright, $6,235,969, up 85; 
Eastman Kodak (24 weeks ended June 
15) , $9,179,170, up 14; Fairchild Aviation, 
$318,946, up 126; Western Union, $1,519,- 
625, compared with a deficit; Bendix Avia- 
tion, $4,295,419, up 98. 


PersonneL: General Motors Corp. an- 
nounced these promotions: O. E. Hunt, 
vice president and member of the ad- 
ministration committee, was named to the 
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policy committee; H. H. Curtice, general 
manager of the Buick division, was made 
a director; C. L. McCuen, general man- 
ager of the Olds division, was elected to 
a vice presidency; and F. C. Kroeger, 
general manager of the Delco-Remy di- 
yjsion, became general manager of the 
Allison division .. . Charles R. Miller Jr., 
purchasing agent of Carnegie-Illinois, was 
named director of purchases for U.S. Steel 
Corp. . - Elmer F. Andrews, former admin- 
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istrator of the Wage-Hour Act, started a 
consultation service designed to aid em- 
ployers in meeting labor problems. 







SrrEAMLINER Boom: To take care of 
its soaring Florida travel, the Atlantic 
Coast Line bought eighteen Diesel-electric 
locomotives—the largest single Diesel loco- 
motive order on record—from General 
Motors’ Electro-Motive Corp. At the same 
time, A-C.L. and the Pennsylvania pur- 
chased 21 streamlined coaches from the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. The 
cars will double the capacity of A.C.L.’s 
Champion, crack all-coach Florida train 
_,, Also, two new streamliners were or- 
dered by railroads for the Chicago-Cali- 
fornia run. One, the City of San Fran- 
cisco, will be operated jointly by the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, the Union Pacific, 
and the Southern Pacific, and the other by 
Northwestern and the U.P. Both trains will 
he powered by Electro-Motive’s Diesel- 
electrics and the cars for each will be built 
by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Co. 

























New Snips: The 3,300-ton motorship 
American Manufacturer splashed sideways 
into the water at the South San Francisco 
plant of Western Pipe & Steel. In the West, 
where yards are often located on narrow 
lakes or rivers, the conventional stern-first 
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Sidestepper: Launching of the 3,300-ton American Manufacturer 
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type of launching is less common. Also 
launched last week was the S.S. President 
Monroe, second of seven passenger ships 
being built by the American President 
Lines at the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Co., Virginia. 


Business Notes: The Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. formally confirmed reports that it 
would shortly introduce a new full-sized 
model in the low-priced auto field. Details 
of the new car will not be released until 
September . . . Edgar M. Queeny, presi- 
dent of the Monsanto Chemical Co., an- 
nounced that engineering work had _ be- 
gun on a large manufacturing plant in 
the Detroit area. He emphasized that the 
factory would turn out peacetime chemi- 
cals for domestic consumption . . . The 
Department of Agriculture moved to bol- 
ster Southern farm incomes. It announced 
loans on the 1940 cotton crop averaging 
about 8.9 cents a pound for middling 
7g-inch staple, compared with last year’s 
average of 8.7 cents. And growers of flue- 
cured’ tobacco will benefit by market 
stabilizing loans at a rate equal to or 
slightly above last year’s average price of 
15 cents a pound. 


Trenps: Factory sales of cars and 
trucks totaled 237,300 units in July, the 
seventh consecutive month to show a gain 
over 1939, while production for the first 
seven months of the year totaled 2,776,740 
units, a 22 per cent increase over the 1939 
period . . . Electric power output for the 
week ended Aug. 3 reached the second 
highest all-time peak of 2,604,727,000 kil- 
owatt hours, representing a 12 per cent 
gain over last year . Bituminous coal 
production for the week ended Aug. 3 ap- 
proximated 8,300,000 net tons—12.5 per 





cent better than the 1939 week. 
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Blitzkrieg on the Dial: 
NBC, CBS, and Mutual Prepare 
for New York War Games 


The up-and-at-’em boys of broadcast- 
ing work in the networks’ special-events 
departments. Their job is to cover the 
news, and in doing so they assemble an- 
nouncers and engineers, hire wire lines, or- 
ganize expeditions, equip them with every- 
thing from short-wave transmitters to 
spare shoelaces, and nurse them along on 
their trips. This week, special-events men 
boiled with preparations for a difficult rov- 
ing assignment: coverage of the war games 
in upper -New York State—100,000 men 
moving about in an area of 1,300 square 
miles. 

NBC’s caravan of eighteen has its head- 
quarters in the Beta Theta Pi fraternity 
house on the campus of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity at Canton, N. Y., the town selected 
as general headquarters for the maneuvers. 
Next Sunday night (Aug. 18), as the in- 
vading Black Army sweeps down from the 
northeast and the defending Blues take up 
defensive positions along the Grass River, 
short-wave mobile units mounted in Army 
trucks will go with each—the announcer 
George Hicks and two engineers with the 
Blacks, Bob Stanton and another brace of 
engineers with the Blues. Their comment 
will be picked up by a short-wave receiver 
in the attic of the fraternity house and 
piped by wire into the network at Syra- 
cuse. 

In addition to this mobile coverage, 
NBC will have Maj. Gen. Stephen O. 
Fuqua, Newsweek’s expert on military 
affairs, stationed in the umpires’ head- 
quarters at Canton to interpret strategic 
moves. During the wait for the big games 
to begin, NBC has scheduled special-events 
broadcasts including Bill Stern’s descrip- 
tion of heavyweight boxing bouts between 
the rival armies’ champions on Saturday 
night and a soldiers’ amateur hour the 
same evening. 

Columbia’s coverage, featuring John 
Charles Daly, Jack Knell, and Maj. George 
Fielding Eliot, military expert, will resem- 
ble NBC’s. Headquarters for its fourteen 
men is Alpha Tau Omega house at Can- 
ton, and similar mobile coverage of the rival 
armies beginning Sunday is planned. In 
preliminary special-events broadcasts, how- 
ever, CBS’ emphasis will be on modern 
warfare, rather than the amusing side of 
the games. On Thursday afternoon, Aug. 
15, there will be a description of a mobile- 
unit demonstration; the following night, 
a CBS announcer will take to a plane be- 
ing spotted by anti-aircraft searchlights 
and sound detectors; Sunday afternoon will 
bring Brig. Gen. James E. Chaney’s de- 
scription of an “air attack” on Watertown, 
N. Y.; Monday afternoon, Major Eliot will 
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describe the great battle’s opening moves 
from an observation plane. 

Mutual’s coverage will be lighter. Engi- 
neers of WSLB, Ogdensburg, a Mutual af- 
filiate, are to handle technical details for 
broadcasts by John Hayes and Maj. Leon- 
ard H. Nason, military expert. By day, this 
pair will scout the countryside making 
observations and interviewing the armed 
forces; at night, they return to Ogdens- 
burg for broadcasts. Like the entire staffs 
of the other networks, they will live in 
tents and eat at the nearest officers’ mess 
(charge for Uncle Sam’s bed and board is 
$1.50 a day; bring your own towel). 
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Broadcasters’ Joke’ 


Radio broadcasters are a quarrelsome 
family; they fight incessantly among 
themselves, but when an outsider steps 
into the fray they gang up on him. The 
past year has seen memorable scraps be- 
tween exponents of FM and television, 
and Mutual has quarreled with NBC and 
CBS over what it charges are monopolis- 
tic practices. But last week, at the 
eighteenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters in San 
Francisco, the warring factions united 
against the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP) , 
musical holding company controlling most 
of the popular American melodies of the 
past 25 years (Newsweek, Aug. 5). 

Otherwise, the four-day meeting—which 
began Sunday, Aug. 4—was largely rou- 
tine, with the possible exception of a 
decision that if President Roosevelt used 
his “Fireside Chats” for political purposes 
during the campaign other parties would 
be granted equal free time. The 650 
delegates also pledged the services of an 
NAB committee to the National Defense 
Advisory Commission and reaffirmed their 
drive for freedom of radio. 

The convention’s big evening of fun 
came Wednesday, with a satirical skit in 
the Gridiron Club vein written and pre- 
sented by the Do-Do Club, a broadcast- 
ers’ group. The show lampooned the 
seven members of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission as seven dwarfs with 
long white beards, who sang (to the tune 
from “Snow White”) : 


We dig, dig, dig, dig, dig, dig, dig 

At you the whole year through! 

But on election day on Capitol Hill 
We're very kind to you! 

We walk right up and grasp your hand 
And say we hope you understand 
How to vote! How to vote! 

So that we can cut your throat! 


But the last laugh was on the broad- 
casters themselves. For “Snow White” 
and most of the other tunes used in the 
skit—such as “St. Louis Blues,” “Chloe,” 
“South of the Border,” and “My Heart 
Belongs to Daddy”—are ASCAP music. 








RELIGION 


WCTU Sounds New Battle Cry 


of ‘Prohibition for Defense’ 





When the Eighteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution was repealed by the leg- 
islature of the 36th state—Utah—at 
3:3214%4 p.m. on Dec. 5, 1933, a cry of 
rejoicing went up from millions of thirsty 
throats at the passing away of the “noble 
experiment,” and the blue-nosed cartoon 
symbol of Prohibition was pronounced as 
dead as was John Barleycorn fourteen 
years before. 

In the ensuing seven years, however, 
the dry forces have been quietly at work 
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New York Post 
‘Oho! An Emergency’ 
...as cartoon gibes are renewed 
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Ida B. Wise Smith (center) offers a fruit-juice toast to temperance ... 


on an educational program of disinter- 
ment, with the result that today there are 
faint signs of stirring in the grave of the 
funereal, frock-coated figure. Last week, 
a cloud no bigger than a barfly’s hand ap- 
peared on the repeal horizon as 2,000 mili- 
tant, white-ribboned ladies gathered in 
Chicago for the 66th annual convention 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union at the call of Mrs. Ida B. Wise 
Smith, their national president. The cloud 
was the determination of the delegates and 
their leaders to launch a new drive for pro- 
hibition as a keystone of the national de- 
fense program. Mindful that the momen- 
tum of the 1917-18 crisis pushed their cause 
over the top in 1919 as a moral issue, they 
were hopeful that history would repeat. 

As the delegates prepared to pitch their 
fight along the defense front, they realized 
that the prohibition forces had »!rerly 
made many gains since 1933. Today, fully 
one-sixth of the population lives under 
some form of liquor restriction, though only 
three states* prohibit the sale of strong 
alcoholic drinks. Fifteen states monopolize 
the sale of alcoholic beverages, and 47 re- 
quire the public schools to teach the effects 
of alcohol. 

In addition, the prohibition legions claim 
since repeal more than 5,000 victories in 
29 of the 33 states that permit local op- 
tion. And a Gallup Poll of January 1940 
reported that 34 per cent of the people 
would vote to restore national prohibition 
if the question were put to them. 

Lined up against the dry forces are 158 
distillers, 8,500 wholesalers and 437,000 re- 
tail outlets in the nation, and a consumer 
army that has a national drink bill of 
$3,000,000,000 annually—to say nothing of 
those who point out that the industry 





*Kansas permits the sale of beer, and Mis- 
sissippi and Oklahoma, beer and light wines. 
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urs $1,000,000,000 a year into Federal 
and State tax coffers and those—many of 
them non-drinkers—who prefer legalized 
jiquor to the evils of prohibition. And still 
guarding the ramparts in Washington, 
D.C., is the organization known as Repeal 
Associates, directed by William H. Stay- 
ton, sometimes called the “father of re- 


peal.” 


~ EDUCATION 


From McGuffey to Schense: 
New First Reader Tells Story 
of Aberdeen, S. D., Quads 


Four generations of American school 
children—an estimated 122,000,000 squirm- 
ing, bright-eyed youngsters—learned how 
to read and, incidentally, how to behave 
from the pious pages of McGuffey’s First 
Eclectic Reader in the little Red School 
House era. A typical McGuffey excerpt* 
went like this: 

“Your parents are very kind to send 




















*More practical advice closes the primer: 
“When you go home, you may ask your par- 
cnts to get you a Second |McGuffey] Reader.” 








you to school. If you are good, and if you 
try to learn, your teacher will love you, 
and you will please your parents. Be kind 
to all and do not waste your time in 
school.” 

Today’s generation of school children 
teach themselves to read from such ob- 
jective, non-moralizing readers as Gates, 
Huber, and Peardon’s “Jim and Judy” 
amid the spacious confines of modern, con- 
solidated schools. To quote from one of 
them: 

“Jim and Judy went to the airport. 
They saw the airplanes. They saw big air- 
planes. They saw little airplanes. They 
looked and looked at all the airplanes.” 

From Aberdeen, S. D., last week came a 
new reader, “Two and Two Make Four,” 
compiled by Edna J. Durland, elementary 
supervisor in the public schools, and seven 
first-grade teachers, and published by the 
Will A. Beach Printing Co. of Sioux Falls. 
The primer is unique in that it is written 
around living rather than fictitious char- 
acters—namely, the 9-year-old Schense 
quadruplets: Jean, Jay, Joan, and James 
—and has a style all its own. For example, 
in relating a story of the quadruplets’ visit 
to the circus: 

“The camera man said: ‘Get ready, 
please. Now, smuve.’ Fiasu!!! the picture 
was taken.” 
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“Two and Two Make Four,” a 34-page 
booklet recounting the lives of the Schense 
children in school, on the farm, at the cir- 
cus, and in an airplane, is profusely il- 
lustrated with photographs of the princi- 
pals as they savor the delights of present- 
day childhood. It has been chosen by 
Superintendent Charles J. Dalthorp as the 
basic first reader in the Aberdeen schools 
and has been ordered for virtually every 
rural school in the state. 

The quadruplets were born Jan. 13, 1931, 
to Mr. and Mrs, Fred A. Schense, who 
were on relief. Their mother has since 
died, and their father has married their 
former nurse, Ella Nelson, 26. After two 
years and a half in a rural school, the 
youngsters were brought to Aberdeen by 
a group of social-minded persons and are 
being sent through school with the pro- 
ceeds of an annual statewide tag day. 

The “quads” have proved themselves 
average or slightly above average in in- 
dividual and group intelligence tests. Last 
year they took the standard third-grade 
course and, in addition, got special instruc- 
tion in piano, dancing, and speech. They 
attend Sunday school at the Zion Lutheran 
Church and receive a weekly allowance of 
50 cents each. Four-year scholarships have 
been arranged for them at Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls. 














The Snowman 


The ground was white with 


They rolled big snowballs. 

Jay put a little snowball on 
the big snowball. 

“Where is some coal for the 
and the nose?” asked Jean. 





ed 


The soft white snow was coming down. 


“Let us make a snowman,” said James. 
The children rolled little snowballs. 

















snow. 


top of 
was busy. 


eyes 











James said, “I will help you.” 
So they began to work. 


Tap, Tap! 
Tap, Tap! 
Jay’s hammer 









Buzz, Buzz! 
Buzz, Buzz! 
James cut many 
boards with 

his saw. 





















‘Two and Two Make Four’: the Schense quads play the lead in a new school primer 


Will A, Beach Printing Co. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Storm on the Guild Horizon: 


New AFL Union Fosters Revolt 





When the American Newspaper Guild 
convention at Memphis last month 
(Newsweek, July 22) failed to iron out 
the differences between its blitzkrieging 
bosses and their conservative brethren, it 
foreshadowed stormy days ahead. As an 
added stimulus, the 150 delegates failed 
to squash charges that the CIO union is 
Communist-controlled by refusing to con- 
demn Communism, Nazism, and Fascism 
by name. Revolt and vituperation have 
been brewing ever since. 


* The ANG’s major blow came three weeks 
ago in New York, when Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher of The Times, star- 
tled Guild negotiators by declaring his in- 
ability to bargain with the union because 
of the formation of an AFL affiliate among 
the editorial employes (Newsweek, Aug. 
5). The new union, American Newspaper 
Writers Association, Federal Local No. 
22397, claimed collective bargaining rights 
over the reporters, writers, copy readers, 
and editors (barring copy boys, clerks, and 
other non-editorial workers packing the 
Guild) and requested the publisher not to 
prejudice the interests of the editorial 
staff. 

Father of this first real organized Guild 
opposition was William F. Laurence, a 
52-year-old Russian-born journalist and 
science reporter for The Times since 1930. 
A charter member of the Guild and twice 
chairman of The Times’ unit, Laurence 
resigned from the ANG* following the 
convention and, together with Joseph 
Shaplen, veteran Times’ labor reporter, 
formed the local in a week’s time. 

Ignoring the Guild cry that they were 
“agents of the publisher,” Laurence and 
Shaplen (ANWA president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively) claim to have 
signed up 175 newspapermen, preparatory 
to filing with the Regional Labor Board 
this week a request for an NLRB bargain- 
ing-agent election among the 350 Times’ 
employes qualified for membership in the 
craft union. Meanwhile, the Guild sought 
an election which also included the non- 
editorial help eligible to the CIO trade 
union. Simultaneously, the ANWA fever 
at The Times was catching on in other 
New York newspapers and showed signs 
of spreading throughout the country. 


* Another shot at the ANG was contained 
in an editorial published last week in Edi- 
tor & Publisher, the newspaper trade jour- 





*The Guild constitution makes no provision 
for resignation, and thus a member who quits 
is subject to discipline or expulsion. An ex- 
Guilder who tried to get a job on a newspaper 
operating on a Guild closed-shop contract might 
be permanently blackballed from employment. 








Sleet May Reward 
An Albino Bigamist 


There is a newspaper in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., which doesn’t 
cost the customers a cent on the 
day that the sun fails to shine. 
The paper advertises that it is ab- 
solutely free in the event the sun 
doesn’t come out. 

We have a similar offer to put 
forward. If it sleets today and 

















the temperature drops below zero 
we will give away a popsickle 
(raspberry flavor) to all our cus- 
tomers who wear bi-focal glasses, 
bat righthanded and throw left- 
handed. 

We feel fairly secure in making 
this offer, although it is compara- 
tively chilly as the day begins and 
the forecast says fair and cooler. 
However, just as a precaution, we 
limit the offer to albino bigamists 
= have one leg shorter than the 
other. 


Article on 
The Weather 


(Reprinted by Request.) 


Today would be a nice day to 
have off. 





Factual News 
About a Raindrop 


Yelnats Reklaw, a match game 
tycoon from Texas, was strolling 
up lower Fifth Ave. at 7 o'clock 
last evening when a raindrop hit 


him in the face. This gave Mr. 
Reklaw a thought process. He 
thought the raindrop might signi- 
fy rain. It did. Rain fell. in fact, 
through most of the night, mak- 
ing today a bit cooler than it was 
yesterday. Temperatures are due 
to continue moderate tomorrow. 











World-Telegram kids the weather 


nal. “For the benefit of writing men and 
women,” the magazine printed the Guild 
shop provisions of the proposed contract 
now being voted on by employes of four- 
teen Hearst newspapers. The provisions— 
which Guild officials defended as a routine 
closed-shop agreement—make it obliga- 
tory for an employer to discharge any em- 


ploye who falls behind specified limits jn 
his union dues or assessments, or otherwise 
loses his good union standing. These is. 
charges cancel all severance pay and are 
subject to no appeal. Such contracts, the 
magazine declared, result in “virtual slay. 
ery.” 


“In another corner of the Guild arena 
last week, Westbrook Pegler, who consid- 
ers the Guild “a transmission belt of the 
Communist party,” tangled with his fellow 
Scripps-Howard columnist, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. After reading the public 
resignation from the Guild of Joseph F, 
Dinneen, Boston Globe reporter (in The 
Saturday Evening Post article, “Good-by, 
Boys, I’m Through”), Mrs. Roosevelt 
wrote that she would not resign and later 
was quoted as saying that even if she 
found the Guild Red-tinged, she “would 
stay and fight against it.” Pegler retorted 
that the First Lady “is not a journalist, 
but a diarist and a dilettante” and that 
the “prestige of the Presidency . . . should 
not be added to the weapons with which 
a subversive organization is attacking the 
rights of American citizens.” 


Weather Whimsy 


For the past two years, The New York 
World-Telegram has brightened the rou- 
tine weather reports by turning them into 
whimsical Page 1 squibs, sometimes illus- 
trated by a capricious weathervane roost- 
er. Most readers, weary of domestic trou- 
bles and foreign wars, approved of such 
observations as “Today would be a nice 
day to have off” (when the weather was 
perfect) or “People have been known to 
pray for rain” (during a particularly rainy 
stretch) . 

But on Monday of last week, thie 
Scripps-Howard newspaper received the 
first complaint against its waggish weather 
coverage in a New York Herald Tribune 
editorial, headed “An Alarming Trend?” 
Certain newspapers, the editorial bewailed, 
find it “more theatrical to say something 
like ‘Gilbran Takyikian, a rug tycoon, was 
strolling up lower Fifth Avenue at 7 o'clock 
last evening when a raindrop hit him in 
the face,’ but aren’t there a lot of fine, up- 
standing, 100-per-cent Americans, the 
clean-living, forward-looking legions, the 
backbone and fabric of all that is good in 
our civilization, the glory of today and the 
hope of tomorrow, who prefer to read that 
‘a light rain fell’?” 

Two days later, the World-Telegram’s 
weather story read: “Yelnats Reklaw, a 
match game tycoon from Texas, was stroll- 
ing up lower Fifth Ave. at 7 o'clock last 
evening when a raindrop hit him in the 
face. This gave Mr. Reklaw a thought proc- 
ess. He thought the raindrop might signify 
rain. It did.” (Yelnats Reklaw is reverse 
English for Stanley Walker, The Herald 
Tribune’s Texas-born former city editor, 
who wrote the editorial.) 
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NO. ¢ / SALES TERRITORY 
... Cleo fool we did plan 0 thee way! 


HY do you suppose Collier’s has today the 
biggest circulation in its long history? 


Why do you suppose Collier’s revenue for the 
first six months of 1940 has broken all past six- 


month records? 


Why do you suppose that Collier’s — of all the 
multimillion weekly magazines published over a 
long period of years — is the only one that is at 
its all-time peak today both in circulation and 
advertising revenue? 


Such things don’t happen by accident. Not with 
other weeklies pushing for business, and selling 
a total of more than 10 million copies a week. 


We knew what we wanted and went after it — 
picked our writers and subjects, styled our mag- 
azine for the kind of up-and-comers that make 
a No. 1 sales territory by a sales manager’s 
standards. 


Did we hit the target? 
Look at that list at the right. 


There’s a multimillion group of folks with eager 
interests and active wants — young enough to 
have children, and successful enough to enjoy 
the more abundant life. 


And remember: these are not our figures. They’re 
all picked from surveys made by others — 
including our competitors in the weekly field. 


To be sure, there are other good magazines. 
We don’t claim to be the oldest, newest or 
biggest. 


But if you pick your magazines 
for their market-potential, it’s easy 
to see which magazine rates No. 1 
place on your list today. 
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ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 





Things to Come 


by JOHN O'HARA 


This season on Broadway, judg- 
ing by the conversations I overhear, is 
positively going to be the worst in 
years, absolutely going to be the best 
in decades. The Glooms have it that 
the playwrights are so. concerned with 
the radio and press accounts of the war 
that they are unable to give their full 
and proper attention to creative work. 
The result will be sloppy, preoccupied 
writing; sloppy, incoherent plays. Well, 
maybe. 

I have tried to do a little stage writ- 
ing myself these past few months, and 
I know that the radio has not been 
much help, especially out on Eastern 
Long Island, where I not only get the 
New York news bulletins, but also, for 
some reason that a technician could ex- 
plain (if I would listen) , Detroit, New 
Haven, and Jones Beach on the same 
spot on the dial. At 11 or 12 at night I 
can still get the same news that I was 
getting at 3 in the afternoon. By that 
time it has sunk in, and so have I. 

It happens that the work I have been 
doing is of a non-topical nature. I 
sure do pity the men and women who 
have been trying to write anything 
else. They are told (a) that this is the 
time for another “There Shall Be No 
Night,” something that’ll hit ’em right 
between the eyes like this morning’s 
headlines, and (b) for heaven’s sake 
lay off the topical stuff; what the 
audiences will want this year is enter- 
tainment, escapist material. Me, I don’t 
know. But I do make the guess that 
before this coming season is put away 
in Burns Mantle’s annual tome we 
shall have become accustomed to more 
uniforms in the audience, and, as in the 
days of ’17 and ’18, visitations by gov- 
ernment men who hold up perform- 
ances while they examine the specta- 
tors’ registration cards. Be sure and 
have your new dinner jacket fitted with 
a pocket for your registration card. 

In a sense the new season has got 
under way. There has been a revival 
of one musical, “Higher and Higher,” 
which opened last spring. Another, 
“Keep Off the Grass,” is mentioned 
for revival. The above-mentioned 
“There Shall Be No Night” has pro- 
vided its own complication by closing 
last week, to reopen on Sept. 9. And 
dear old “Tobacco Road” is advertising 
its last two weeks. 


It used to be that the opening of 
George White’s “Scandals’”—or any- 
way, the new George White show— 
was regarded as the beginning of the 
new theatrical year. But the closing 
of “Tobacco Road” is an adequate and 
happy sign that a new season is with 
us. A Broadway without “Tobacco 
Road” is, in the opinion of this depart- 
ment, somehow a better Broadway, al- 
though I can’t honestly say that ac- 
counts have been squared by giving us 
“Higher and Higher.” 


Meanwhile I am looking forward 
to an event in the musical world which 
is bound to occur, although I neither 
have seen nor heard any announcement 
that it has been contemplated. I refer 
to the nevertheless inevitable comment 
by the Calypso recording artists on the 
arrival of the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor in the Bahamas. I never was 
a Calypso collector, chiefly because 
some of my Hollywood friends went to 
the trouble and expense of doing the 
collecting, but I have been an enthusiast 
for six years. “Pepper-Sauce Woman,” 
“Marry a Woman Uglier Than You,” 
and “Poor Unfortunate Millie” are my 
favorites generally, but I also am a 
great admirer of the one that begins: 


It’s love, and love alone 
That made King Edward leave his 
throne. 


With that one for background, plus 
another one they did on the visit of 
the Dook and Dotchiss of Kaint, one 
or maybe two or three of the Houdinis 
or Lions ought to grind out a number 
that should rank with Plummer pottery 
as souvenirs of that rather tired 
romance. If we get one good Calypso 
record out of the Bahamian phase of 
the Windsors’ perpetual exile, all this 
curtsy controversy shall not have been 
in vain. But the record better be good. 

While on the subject of phonograph 
records this bureau takes pleasure in 
recommending a small Decca album 
that is already obtainable. It is called 
“Songs of Old New York” and contains 
22 songs dating from 1650 to 1906, on 
four 10-inch records. The tunes were 
chosen by Carl Carmer, the author of 
“Stars Fell on Alabama,” and by Frank 
Norris, magazine editor. Frank Luther 
and Zora Layman are the soloists. 
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Paramount’s One-Man Show: 
Sturges Writes, Then Directs 
Film on American Politics 


Apparently Paramount is making a habit 
of surprising itself, the industry, and the 
public with “sleepers”—Class B films pro- 
duced on a negligible budget without name 
players, but distinguished by a quality 
lacking in too many of the pampered Class 
A’s. This spring there was “The Biscuit 
Eater,” an unpretentious story of a dog 
and a boy (Newsweek, May 6). Now 
there is Tue Great McGinty, a fascinat- 
ing job of movie making that is notable in 
part for its unusual subject matter. 

A travesty of corrupt politics in a great 
(unnamed) American city, this is the 
story of the rise and fall of Dan McGinty, 
a down-and-outer who comes to a political 
boss’ favorable attention when he dis- 
tinguishes himself in an election by bal- 
loting 37 times ($74 worth) for the ma- 
chine’s candidate. 

Matching the boss’ genius for graft and 
organization, McGinty proves a rewarding 
pupil. As a sop to the respectability de- 
manded by reformers and the women’s 
clubs, the bachelor acquires a_ wife-in- 
name-only. It isn’t too hard to believe that 
the two-fisted, artful McGinty could bridge 
the gap between an alderman’s berth and 
the Governor’s Mansion. It is no less 
plausible that once installed there he 
should be undone by giving way to his 
first—and last—honest impulse. 

Breaking with a career of unrelieved 
screen villainy to play his first important 
leading role, Brian Donlevy gives an excel- 
lent account of himself as the likable 
roughneck who couldn’t help the soft spot 
in his conscience; Akim Tamiroff is equally 
well-cast as the master politician who 
shares his downfall, and the English ac- 
tress Muriel Angelus gets her best Holly- 
wood role to date as the marital window 
dressing. But excellent as these players are, 
“The Great McGinty” is a one-man show, 
and the man is a screen writer named 
Preston Sturges. 

Author of “Strictly Dishonorable,” 
Broadway comedy hit of 1929, the 42-year- 
old son of Mary Desti (famous Parisian 
cosmetician, and companion and _biog- 
rapher of the late Isadora Duncan) and 
Solomon Sturges, a broker, has a fair 
share of successes to show for his eight 
years in Hollywood. The Paramount film, 
however, launches him on a new career. 
Not only is “McGinty” Sturges’ own 
original story and script, but it represents 
his initial appearance as the man behind 
the megaphone. In that capacity, his 
adroit handling of drama as well as comedy 
unquestionably establishes him as one of 
the screen’s coming young directors. The 
fact that Sturges similarly monopolized 
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You will be interested in the complete details of operating economies of plants located in 
Illinois. In every phase of plant operation, Illinois offers advantages which permit LOWER 


operating costs in many fields of manufacturing, and in the assembling and distribution of 
finished products. Whether your most important production problem is securing raw materials 
or adequate labor supply, transportation facilities, power or fuel supply, water, or suitable industrial site, 


it will pay you to investigate the advantages of locating in the State of Illinois. 


Operating economy is not the only advantage you will gain in Illinois. You will secure the benefits 
of a central location with direct shipping service to all parts of the country, the huge Middle West Market 


TRANSPORTATION 
Rail, highway and air facili- 
ties serve all sections of the 
State, with direct routes to all 
parts of the country. The Lakes-to-the-Gulf and 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterways serve many 
important Illinois industrial centers. 


— 


A large labor supply, skilled 

in a wide variety of trades and 

a= Occupations, noted for its 

stability and harmonious relations with employers. 


POWER 


Illinois power facilities are 

ample for today’s needs and 

are geared to tomorrow’s 

requirements. All sections of Illinois are served by 
a vast interlocking power system. 


RAW MATERIALS 
Agricultural products, min- 
eral resources, and other 
materials essential to industry 
are available in Illinois in abundant quantities. 


THE STATE OF BA 


within overnight shipping distance, and other important dis- 
tribution advantages. Considering ALL factors contributing to 
profitable operation, Illinois is the logical location for industry. 


Special Confidential Report for Executives 


You want the facts that pertain especially to your business, 
and you can secure them by writing to the Illinois Develop- 
ment Council in Springfield. Please explain the nature of 
your business so that a truly practical and informative report 
can be prepared for you. It will contain pertinent facts on raw 
materials, labor, taxes, power, fuel, transportation, and product 
distribution facilities of Illinois as they apply to your business. 
Your inquiry will, of course, be kept confidential. Write — 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


STATE HOUSE e SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


LL 
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“The New Yorkers,” which will be released 
this fall, indicates that he is also well on 
the way to setting himself up as a self- 
sufficient writer-director team. 





Swashbuckling on Warner Sea 


In recognition of a popular title, the 
Warner Brothers have labeled one of their 
most expensive productions of the season 
Tue Sea Hawk. Filmed in 1924, with 
Milton Sills. in the title role, this seagoing 
Western proved one of Hollywood’s out- 
standing money-makers. While the stu- 
dio, putting Errol Flynn in charge of the 
bravado, doesn’t carry admiration to the 
point of retaining Rafael Sabatini’s excit- 
ing story, the film offers enough similar 
swashbuckling on the high seas to achieve 
something of its namesake’s success. 

In their screen play, Howard Koch and 
Seton I. Miller have been unable to resist 
pointing a parallel between Good Queen 
Bess’ glorious days and Winston Church- 
ill’s. Over the water, the Spanish Armada 
is being readied for an invasion of the tight 
little isle; at home Elizabeth, believing in 
appeasement up to a point, unconsciously 
lends encouragement to the Fifth Column- 
ists in her court. But standing between 
England and blitzkrieg is one Francis 
Thorpe (read Francis Drake if you like) 
and a handful of other sea dogs who have 
been preying on Spain’s treasure-laden 
galleons. 

While Flora Robson, who gave an ar- 
resting portrayal of Elizabeth three years 
ago in “Fire Over England,” now offers 
another almost as good, and although 
Michael Curtiz’ cast includes Brenda Mar- 


The redoubtable Errol Flynn, swordsman extraordinary im 


shall (as a handsome love interest) and 
such reliable performers as Alan Hale, 
Claude Rains, Henry Daniell, and J. M. 
Kerrigan, the scenes of pomp and politics 
at court are on the dull and wordy side. 

Like the epic horse opera, this lavish 
H,O-opera is at its best when it stops talk- 
ing to act and allows Errol Flynn to en- 
gage in spectacular swordplay, pull stroke 
oar in a slave galley, and pipe all pirates 
aboard a Spanish prize. The excitingly 
photographed scenes of destruction on the 
deep are further notable because they are 
the first of a series to be staged on the 
Warner Ocean—a new and expensive mil- 
lion-gallon sea of warm water capable of 
responding to waves and storms of as- 
sorted sizes and violence. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


I Love You Acatn (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Under the deft direction of W. S. 
Van Dyke I, William Powell and Myrna 
Loy are reteamed as a Mr. and Mrs. in 
one of the season’s most diverting come- 
dies. The flippantly improbable plot pre- 
sents a hard-drinking swindler who recov- 
ers from an eight-year attack of amnesia 
to find that he is now a belligerent tee- 
totaler and small-town booster. His prompt 
recovery from respectability is endangered 
when he falls in love with the wife of his 
amnesia days—a spirited eyeful who had 
planned to divorce him on the grounds of 
excessive respectability. 

Tue Return or Frank James (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox): A sequel to the pop- 
ular “Jesse James,” this Technicolored 
Western falls far short of its predecessor’s 


mark. At its best, the mediocre and apoc- 
ryphal tale of Frank’s vengeance on the 
Ford boys for Jesse’s death offers a fey 
amusing moments, a moderate dash of ex. 
citement and Henry Fonda, who agaiy 
gives an engaging impersonation of the 
drawling bandit. 








SCIENCE 


50 Years of the Hot Seat: 
22 States Use Electric Chair 
as Means of Death Penalty 


Early in the morning of Aug. 6, 1890, 
21 grim-faced witnesses sat in Auburp 
State Prison, N.Y., watching “a most 
fearsome-looking piece of furniture”— 
stout, oak chair fitted with electrodes, a 
metal cap, and pinioning straps (the re- 
sult of many men’s ideas, put into execu- 
tion by Edwin F. Davis, an electrician), 
The witnesses were there for the first 
electrocution in history. 

At 6:20, a short, black-bearded man was 
ushered into the chamber. 
said the warden, “this is William Kemm- 
ler.” The 30-year-old Kemmler, a huckster 
who had murdered his mistress, took it 
calmly. “Don’t get excited,” he said to the 
guards. “I want you to make a good job 
of this.” 

The job was botched: after a charge of 
1,000 volts, sustained for seventeen sec- 
onds, a gasp came from the slumping body 
in the chair (probably owing to the me- 
chanical reaction of the victim’s muscles 
and lungs to the electric charge) . “Turn on 





“Gentlemen,” 


the swashbuckling ‘The Sea Hawk’ 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 





— 


7. say, “Let’s go to the mov- 


ies,” and you never have to go 
far,— for the movies have come 
to you. You want ice-cold 
Coca-Cola, and you find it... 
around the corner from any- 
where. Having pleasurable things 
within easy reach is one of the 
things that make America what 
it is. 


At one short time there was 





only one place where you could 
enjoy ice-cold Coca-Cola,—a 
drug store in Atlanta. As years 
rolled ’round, millions made it 
their favorite refreshment,— at 
soda fountains, at familiar red 
coolers, and in cartons. The 
pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola had become America’s 
favorite moment. 

And dealers discovered some- 
thing, too, about Coca-Cola. It 


can be summed up in that little 
word business uses so often,— 
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“turnover.” A few dollars in- 
vested in a small stock turning 
over constantly to make more 
and more dollars. A fair and 
square profit on a few dollars in- 
vested,— the sweetest music a 
merchant knows. That’s another 
reason why this 5¢ drink is never 


far from where you are; 
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Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows... and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 


Delicious and 
Refreshing 
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the current!” cried a doctor, who seemed 
to believe the victim was still alive. The 
witnesses grew faint and sick. A second 
charge lasting four minutes was applied 
to make certain of death. The next day the 
press and public raged against “unneces- 
sary brutality,” but Dr. A. P. Southwick, 
sponsor of electrocution, said: “I do not 
consider that this will be the last execu- 
tion by electricity.” He was right—the 
chair was maintained in New York and 
adopted by Ohio (1896). 

Last week, the 50th anniversary of 
Kemmler’s death, electrocution was the of- 
ficial form of capital punishment in 22 
states (hanging prevails in twelve, shoot- 
ing as an alternative to hanging in one, 
the lethal chamber in eight, while six 
states have abolished the death penalty). 

Considered by many authorities the 
most merciful form of execution, electro- 
cution no longer botches death. Kemmler 
was kept waiting twelve minutes; today, 
scarcely 70 seconds elapse from the vic- 
tim’s entrance into the death chamber to 
the first shock. An initial voltage of 1,800 
to 2,000 and an amperage of 7 to 12 are 
lowered and reapplied at various intervals. 
Oscillographs show that a current of only 
one ampere is sufficient to produce uncon- 
sciousness in as short a period as 1/720 of 
a second. This is 70 times faster than the 
human nervous system can register. It is, 
therefore, impossible for the condemned 
man to feel pain. 





Night Vision and Alcohol 


As early as 1,500 B.C. it was recognized 
that the eating of generous quantities of 
animal livers improved the vision in dim 
light. It took many centuries for scientific 
research to bulwark this simple phenom- 
enon with the broad principle of vitamins 
and to establish the fact that human be- 
ings living on a diet deficient in vitamin 
A—found not only in animal livers but in 
such common foods as leafy, green vege- 
tables, egg yolks, whole milk, carrots, and 
orange and tomato juice—were subject to 
night blindness. 

Last week brought another contribution 
to the subject: Dr. L. B. Pett of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, conducting researches 
in a field well plowed by Dr. S. W. Clausen, 
Dr. Lela E. Booher, and others, reached 
the conclusion that a small intake of alco- 
hol produces an increase of vitamin A in 
the blood. 

Experiments, carried on for two years 
and reported to the magazine Science, did 
little, however, to support the belief of 
those automobile drivers who maintain 
that “a drink or two” increases their night 
driving ability: the alcohol does not reach 
its maximum effectiveness in mobilizing 
the vitamin A in the system and sharpen- 
ing the night vision until 24 hours after 
consumption, dwindling gradually there- 
after. 


SPORTS 


Hard-Luck Ed Cashes In: 
Oliver’s Tough Break in Open 
Draws Exhibition Dollars 


Ed Oliver is the biggest thing in golf 
today, any way you take him. He weighs 
230 pounds, which is doing all right for 
5-foot-9 height, and his box-office appeal 
ranks second to none. 

He overeats hamburgers and hot dogs, 
overdrinks soda pop, oversmokes ciga- 
rettes, and rotates an oversupply of shirts 
—200 in varying tones from strawberry to 
vanilla. At the ripe young age of 23, Oliver 
views life with lazy contentment and a 
happy-go-lucky let-come-what-may atti- 
tude. Put a new shirt on his back, lead 
him to a stream for a day’s solitary fishing 
near a luncheon counter, and you have a 
happy man. 

The moral, in this case at least, is that 
it pays to be easygoing. When United 
States Golf Association officials barred 
Oliver from the National Open play-off for 
first place because he had started his final 
round ahead of time (NEWSWEEK, June 
17), the globular golfer merely shrugged 
his shoulders. An innocent victim, losing 
his chance of a lifetime on a technicality, 
he yet raised no cry of “I wuz robbed” but 
quietly accepted his fate. “It’s a closed 
book,” he told reporters. “I bear no grudge 
against anyone.” 

Suffering in silence was the very best 
course Oliver could have followed under 
the circumstances, for arguing with the 
USGA is as futile as a debate with a base- 
ball umpire. More important, Oliver’s good 
sportsmanship made him appear a martyr 
in the eyes of golfing fans and boosted 





Hard-Luck Ed into the role of a popular 
idol. 

As a result, today he is in demand every. 
where for exhibitions and endorsements 
which together with his tournament prize; 
for 1940 (totaling $4,175 through last 
week) should net him more than $10,009 
for the season—much more than he could 
have pocketed by competing in the Open 
play-off and losing it. Even victory might 
have meant little more financially. 

Having recently completed a successfy| 
series of exhibitions with Lawson Little 
(eventual winner of the play-off), Oliver 
began this week a 90-day tour with Gene 
Sarazen. Fred Corcoran, pro tournament 
manager, foresees large turnouts. It seems 
that a host of links followers want to ip. 
spect Oliver’s skill, hoping, of course, for 
a chance to shake his hand in sorrow and 
to hear his version of how the rule violg- 
tion happened. 

Despite a three-quarter swing, he drives 
one of the longest balls among top-flight 
pros and putts exceedingly well. Son of an 
Irish millworker, Ed began his career as 
a player and caddy eight years ago in Wil- 
mington, Del., playing cross-handed. He 
attributes his rise to Elbert Bird, caddy 
master at the Wilmington Country Club, 
who taught him the proper grip, left hand 
on top. Two years ago, Walter O’Don- 
nell, broker, was instrumental in getting 
Oliver the pro’s job at a nine-hole course 
in Hornell, N. Y., his present connection. 

All’s right with Oliver’s world just now, 
and there is only one way to ruffle his 
calm good nature. Don’t call him “Porky,” 
that oft-printed nickname. He despises it 
and prefers “Snowball,” acquired in sand- 
lot baseball days because of his deadly 
pitching accuracy, particularly in the 
winter. 

As far concerned, 


as his waistline is 





Ed Oliver, golfer, takes his troubles lying down 
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“Snowball” is not concerned about melting 
it away. Once, after listening to a lengthy 
grmon on diet by Lefty Gomez, Yankee 
pitcher, Oliver overate for the rest of the 
day. “I got hungry just listening to him 
talk of food,” he moaned. 


Indignation in Flatbush 


The popular belief among baseball fans 
is that their sport is strictly on the up- 
and-up (forget that 1919 Black Sox Scan- 
dal; it happened so long ago), whereas 
hoxing is slightly soiled linen, or worse. 
So the news handed out last week by Mike 
Jacobs, the ring monopolist, that he was 
negotiating for purchase of the Brooklyn 
haseball club was received by the dia- 
mond fraternity with deepest concern. 

Flatbush faithful flocked in droves to 
the banner of Ashbel Green Jr., Yale ’26 
and Wall Street security analyst, self-ap- 
pointed leader in a move to upset the 
deal. Adopting the slogan “Keep those 
Jacobs Beach buzzards out of Brooklyn,” 
Green offered as a counterproposal the sale 
of the Dodgers to their own fans at $5 a 
share. The home-ownership plan, he con- 
ceded, would have to be non-voting stock, 
else fans might halt the game every min- 
ute to vote on whether the pitcher should 
be removed. Nevertheless, subscriptions 
poured in, one letter alone signed by 2,000 
cerks, each begging for stock. 

By last week-end the Jacobs deal seemed 
to have died out—and with it the enthu- 
siasm for the fans’ rescue. The chances 
are all against the Jacobs purchase ever 
coming off, for the following reasons: true 
to character, Uncle Mike demands 100 per 
cent control, and at least one large stock- 
holder, Mrs. James Mulvey, says she will 
not sell. “I’ve stuck with the Dodgers all 
through hard times,” says Mrs. Mulvey, 
“so why should I sell now when things are 
getting better?” Furthermore, there is al- 
ways the big question of whether the own- 
ers of rival teams, who have a say in the 
transfer of any franchise, would approve 
Jacobs. They turned down his boxing- 
czar predecessor, Tex Rickard, when he 
tried to buy the New York Giants from 
Charlie Stoneham twelve years ago. 





Sport Squibs 


Voluntarily retiring, Joe Burk, the world 
sculling champion, gave up his titles last 
week. “I want to give the other fellows a 
chance,” explained the New Jersey fruit 
grower, who has been defeated only once in 
three years (by Joe Angyan in 1939). 


“In the National Skeet championships, 
shot off last week in Syracuse, N. Y., Dick 
Shaughnessy, 18, of Dedham, Mass., 
paced the men, and Patricia Laursen 
of Akron, Ohio, won the women’s 
all-around title. In one sizzling streak, 
Miss Laursen, whose admirers vote her the 





McGutfley, new style 


In Bethlehem Steel 
Company’s rod mill 
at Sparrows Point, 
Md., the red-hot 
rods used in making 
aire pass through 
the finishing rolls at 
a maximum speed 
of 46 miles an hour. 


Ir you were pros- 
pecting for iron ore, 
you would find a 
compassavery help- 
ful aidin your quest, 
since this instru- 
ment is markedly 
affected by the pres- 
ence of iron in the 
ground. 


Since “open fire- 
places” have be- 
come a rental in- 
ducement, it is esti- 
mated that about 
200,000 fire-screens 
are sold each year 
and that their pro- 
duction requires ap- 
proximately 2,000,- 
000 square feet of 
wire or about 500 
tons of steel. 


Bacx in the days when 
school kept in a single 
room cluttered with 
desks and benches deeply carved with the initials and 
memorabilia of youthful romances, McGuffey’s Reader 
was education’s keystone. The school-boy learned to 
read from it; he learned a groundwork of interesting facts 
from it and its simple maxims gave him some useful rules 
for living in his growing world. 

McGuffey’s utility was defined by the horizon of its 
time. There was available very little of the educational 
material and practise which have developed in our 
quicker-paced era. There were, for example, no manual 
training departments that teach boys a better use of their 
hands and eyes in practical carpentry and cabinet work, 
though there was plenty of manual training at home in 
the daily chores. Nor were there any science laboratories 
where the older students could learn the rudiments of 
biology, chemistry and physics; even the universities 
were woefully lacking in these facilities. 


Technically, in short, these earlier schools were primi- 
tive in equipment. There were very few institutions 
where the layman could find adequate tools with which 
to cultivate his knowledge. American museums, as such, 
were largely art collections, poorly organized and thrown 
open to the public as a result of the growth of the demo- 
cratic spirit in the Nineteenth Century. On the scientific 
side, Prince Albert’s Exhibition, at London in 1851, was 
possibly the first inkling the man in the street had of the 
great strides made in science and mechanical invention. 


The contrast today is as extreme as that between the 
original McGuffey and the modern text books on organic 
chemistry. The school boy and girl, hardly less than the 
adult citizen, move in a complex world. Teachers have 
done their utmost to adjust teaching methods so that the 
youthful student may get some glimmer of the way of 
life. Material equipment has grown apace. The museums; 
the planetariums; the great observatories, like the sky- 
searcher at Palomar that brings the moon within a fy 
miliar distance; the streamlined buildings of the city edu- 
cation systems and the excellent facilities of rural con- 
solidated schools, all aid the popular acquisition of broad 
range information, to the extent of each individual’s ca- 
pacity to comprehend. 


As a producer of virtually every form of steel used to- 
day, Bethlehem Steel Company supplies the educational 
plants with numerous modern materials; with sheets that 
are formed into furniture, lockers, domestic science and 
laboratory equipment; tool steels for the manual training 
departments and the trade schools; galvanized steel for 
roofing and ductwork; reinforcing bars for floors, solid 
and open-web beams for fire-resistant construction; and a 
score of other steel products used in a hundred different 
ways. Asa steel construction company, Bethlehem builds 
schools, auditoriums, laboratories, dormitories and mod- 
ern university buildings. 








This advertisement of Betutenem Stee, Company was set up in 10 point Janson type 
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The Sucker’s Book Review 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Ordinarily a fellow who goes 
through life playing ’em close to the 
waistcoat, your correspondent is bitten 
infallibly twice a year by the horse 
bug. These occasions come in January 
and August, at which times this de- 
partment is known far and wide in 
confidence circles as the most pitiful 
kind of a sucker for a new system of 
beating the horses. 

Beginning Jan. 1 and Aug. 1, they 
can sell me anything. The touts know 
it. They mark the dates on _ their 
calendars. On July 31 the wide-awake 
tout summons his No. 3 salesman and 
says: “The open season on Ace-Deuce 
Lardner begins tomorrow. He will be 
biting from dawn on. Go get him. See 
if you can unload old KF-17. We ain’t 
had a request for that since Sheeps- 
head Bay closed down.” 

My oak-paneled library is piled high 
with books and manuscripts purport- 
ing to take the guesswork out of pick- 
ing winners. 

On one shelf is the complete mo- 
rocco-bound Pittsburgh Phil Smith (the 
second folio, annotated by Pete the 
Goat). Smith played long shots. Just 
below this is a first edition of Chicago 
O’Brien. O’Brien bet the favorites to 
show. A highlight of the collection is 
Riley Grannan’s “How I Done It” in 
three volumes. Volume IV was on its 
way to the printer’s when Grannan 
went broke. 


J ust the other day (I was snap- 
ping like a hungry bass by then) a 
fellow sold me a handsome book en- 
titled “Guide to the Classics,” by Grif- 
fith and Oakeshott. 

“No Longfellow. No Whittier,” he 
guaranteed. “Strictly horse stuff.” 

Well, he was right, but it turns out 
to be a treatise on picking the winner of 
the Epsom Derby in England, which 
race, they tell me, has been called off 
on account of local disturbances. Grif- 
fith and Oakeshott seem to have con- 
fidence in their system. 

“Tt can’t miss,” says Griffith. 

“It’s surefire,” says Oakeshott, in 
part. 

If the boys are as good as all that, 
I will have to give them a whirl when 
the Derby is run again. Meanwhile, 
I have stowed the tract on my dream- 
book shelf, alongside of “Mein Kampf” 
and “How to Interpret Dreams About 


Watermelon in Terms of Winning 
Numbers,” by Aunt Frances. 

I spoke a moment ago of Pittsburgh 
Phil Smith. This month The Saturday 
Evening Post brings us a series ex- 
panding the famous “Twelve Rules” 
of Pittsburgh Phil which so many of us 
devoured as kiddies. (“It shares a 
place in our hearts,” said the critic 
Schultz in the “Pink Sheet,” with 
“Little Women” and “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch.’’) 

Also hot off the oven is a volume called 
“Such Was Saratoga,” by Hugh Brad- 
ley. There is some very interesting 
stuff in here. Mr. Bradley reports that 
Lillian Russell was in great demand 
as a horse picker around the turn of 
the century. Her system remained a 
secret, but a rival belle, name of Louise 
Montague, suspected that the great 
Russell was in the habit of sticking her 
hatpin into the program at random 
to find today’s special. 

This is a variation of the old pencil 
system, treated with great scholarship 
by Two-Bits Heffernan in his dis- 
tinguished monograph “Stabbing With 
a Pencil; With Emphasis on the Over- 
lapping Grip.” Heffernan favors a short 
backswing and a flexible wrist. 

However that may be, the great 
Russell gave a party one day, to which 
the opposing beauty, Miss Montague, 
came bearing a gift. When Miss Rus- 
sell unwrapped same, it turned out 
to be a highly expensive three-tined 
fish fork. 

“Now, Lil,” said Miss Montague 
coldly, “you can pick ’em win, place, 
and show.” 

Miss Russell’s reply was strictly un- 
printable. 


I have great hopes that some of 
the stuff I have acquired in the last 
two weeks (since the disease set in) 
will prove very valuable. For instance, 
a salesman named Onderdonk, a likable, 
convincing chap, has sold me a system 
which asserts that a horse with eleven 
letters in his name cannot miss at six 
furlongs on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
That sounds plausible, and what I like 
most of all is the cold, hard logic of it. 

When September comes around, and 
the fit wears off, I will track down this 
Onderdonk and punch his nose. Mean- 
while, he strikes me as the greatest 
scientist since Edison. 














Pat Laursen, perfect 


prettiest gal in sports, shattered 100 
straight clays. So did Mrs. Marcus L. 
Smythe of Aurora, Ohio. They are the first 
women shooters ever to hang up a perfect 
100 score in national skeet competition. 


Archery aces at Amherst, Mass., in the 
national championships were Russ Hooger- 
hyde, 34-year-old archery tackle maker 
from Northbrook, Ill. (men’s champ), and 
Ann Weber, 18, of Bloomfield, N.J. 
(queen). A record entry of 267 took part, 
and officials claimed that the number of 
archers in the United States, having tripled 
in the past ten years, now numbers 100,000. 


© Turf talk—Form for 1940 was further 
scrambled in the American Derby, in Chi- 
cago, the final important test of the season 
for three-year-olds. Bimelech was scratched 
and Charles Howard’s Mioland romped 
home in front, his first big victory ... A 
preview of what might happen to the 
three-year-olds in 1941 flashed in the 
stretch at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., when 
this year’s crop of two-year-olds stepped 
out in the winner-take-all ($9,750) Sara- 
toga Special. The winner and _ possible 
hero horse of the future was Warren 
Wright’s Whirlaway, a filly . . . A syndi- 
cate composed of James Cox Brady Jr., 
Walter Chrysler Jr., Sylvester W. Labrot 
Jr., and Alfred G. Vanderbilt purchased the 
great English stallion Bahram from the 
Aga Khan for $160,000. 


{Perched in a $10 motorless racing 
wagon, a glistening black miniature ve- 
hicle built by himself, Tommy Fisher, 12- 
year-old Detroiter, coasted down a 1,(27- 
foot-long hill in Akron, Ohio, in 26.68 
seconds, winning the seventh annual All- 
American Soap Box Derby from 129 
youngsters. While a crowd of 75,000 
cheered, Tommy received from the spon- 
sors—the Chevrolet Motor Division of 
General Motors—three trophies and 4 
four-year scholarship at the college of his 
choice. He picked Michigan. 
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ART 


Cadmus’ Tars Under Fire 


at the San Francisco Fair 














At 35, Paul Cadmus is a tall, blond 
bachelor, mild-mannered and extremely 
shy. He lives quietly alone in a modest 
Greenwich Village, New York City, apart- 
ment, rarely goes to parties, attends an oc- 
casional concert, and for the most part 
minds his own business—painting. He 
usually feels that his latest picture is bet- 
ter than any of its predecessors, and he is 
often right. 

It is not surprising that Cadmus, in the 
top bracket of that second generation of 
young American painters who will some- 
day inherit the togas of Benton, Wood, 
and Curry, is a favorite of the liberal 
Whitney Museum of American Art in 
Manhattan. On the other hand, it was the 
conservative United States Navy which 
skyrocketed him to fame. In 1934, when 
Cadmus was an unknown $23-a-week 
painter on the Public Works Arts Project, 
Admiral Hugh Rodman (retired)  an- 
nounced that his satirical oil “The Fleet’s 
In’—which depicted sailors and easy wom- 
en frolicking on Riverside Drive, where 
Cadmus once lived—an “insult” to the 
Navy. A long controversy followed, which 
landed the astonished young painter on 
front pages from coast to coast and re- 
sulted in the picture being banned from a 
CWA show at Washington (Newsweek, 
April 28, 1934). When it had died down 
he painted another shore-leave scene, 
“Sailors and Floozies,” which has been 
widely exhibited around the country. 

With two other Cadmus canvases (“See- 
ing the New Year In,” a drunken Manhat- 
tan party, and “Venus and Adonis,” a 
tennis-court scene which burlesques the 
mythological parting painted by Rubens 
and others), “Sailors and Floozies” was 
invited this summer to San Francisco for 
the contemporary American show at the 
Golden Gate International Exhibition, 
where it hung from the opening of the 
fair until last week. Then it precipitated 
another uproar—and this time Cadmus 
won. 

Dr. Walter Heil, director of European 
and American painting in the show, an- 
nounced that “Sailors and Floozies” had 
been removed from the exhibit in the in- 
terest of national unity. (“Seeing the 
New Year In” was also removed by mis- 
take and rehung.) Heil added the office of 
George Creel, United States Commissioner 
to the exposition and chief government 
propagandist during the last war, told him 
the Navy objected to the bluejacket bur- 
lesque. Creel denied this; he had heard, he 
said, only of unofficial protests. Official 
Navy sources refused to comment. 

Heil, who did not air his views on equal- 
ly bitter social satire by Rowlandson and 












































: oday when a Douglas DC-3 drones overhead 
be thankful its mission is peaceful. But think 
further and realize that it and a vast fleet of sister 
ships in U.S. airline service constitute an efficient 
second line of national defense. 

The tragedy of Europe has taught many mili- 
tary lessons including the importance of air trans- 
ports for troop and supply movements. While 
Douglas contributes in unstinting measure to U.S. 
military aircraft needs, DC-3 airline deliveries 
continue apace, Thus in peaceful pursuits have 
the above major airlines of America built up the 
world’s finest air transport system and a mighty 
arm of defense. It pays to fly for business and 
pleasure—also for national security. Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, California. 


DOUGLAS 


First Around the World \ First in Air Defense 
ax 
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Daumier elsewhere in the show, termed 
the picture, “unnecessarily dirty. It’s not 
a masterpiece, it’s just unpleasant.” Cad- 
mus replied that as a realist he’s glad our 
tars are tough, and that on shore leave 
they’re entitled to amuse themselves any 
way they can: “Nobody expects or wants 
the Navy to be made up of Lord Faunt- 
leroys and Galahads.” And, the painter 
added, “every time the Navy starts an up- 
roar like this, my prices go up.” 

Two days later Timothy Pflueger, gen- 
eral director of the Palace of Fine Arts, 
ordered the pictures rehung “because they 
should never have been removed .. . If 
every picture to which some may object 
is removed, none would rémain.” 





Art for Publicity’s Sake 


Commissioned at more than $50,000 to 
putter about the United Artists sets and 
paint whatever appealed to them during 
the filming of “The Long Voyage Home” 
last June, nine American artists painted 
eleven pictures which will be sent around 
the country as promotion for the movie. 
The film is a modernized version of four 
one-act plays of the sea by Eugene O'Neill, 
dealing with the stormy voyage of a dyna- 
mite-laden British freighter in wartime. 

Grant Wood selected a shore-leave scene 
in which the sailors, overcome by the sad- 
ness of their song, start to weep into their 
beer. Wood’s finished oil on Masonite 
panel, his most ambitious to date, goes on 
view this week with the ten others at the 
Fifth Avenue galleries of the Associated 
American Artists, through whom the 
artists were commissioned. Compared side 
by side with a still from the movie, Wood’s 
waterfront bar scene strikingly resembles 
the scene which inspired it. The same is 
true of James Chapin’s version of Hank’s 
dramatic death scene. 

Artistically, the two best pictures of 
the eleven seem to have been inspired by 
the spirit of the movie rather than an 
actual scene. They are George Schreiber’s 
air-raid canvas and Thomas Benton’s 
version of the crew of the S. S. Glencairn 
shouting at the captain of a rival tramp 
steamer on a London dock. This ranks 
with the fiery little Missourian’s best work 
to date. The other artists contributing 
include George Biddle, Ernest Fiene, 
Raphael Soyer, Robert Philipp, and Luis 
Quintanilla. 

Historically, Hollywood probably hasn’t 
exactly been a cradle of the arts; but this 
commission—the movie industry’s largest 
to American artists—makes publicity for 
(a) the artists, (b) the movie (to be re- 
leased next month), and (c) other con- 
temporary American paintings. A sched- 
uled two-year tour will take the pictures 
to museums like the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, the San Francisco Museum of Art, 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in 
Kansas City, and the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. 


MUSIC 





Record Prices for Classics: 
a New Disk Series by Columbia 


A circulation stunt in 1938 of The New 
York Post, offering coupon clippers 38 
symphonic recordings for $10.23 and 264 
clippings, revealed a huge market of po- 
tential record buyers who can’t often af- 
ford the $2 an average 12-inch record by 
a good conductor and orchestra costs. Sales 
of recordings offered shot up by the tens 
of thousands and—more remarkable— 
the widely publicized campaign stimulated 
the sale of other classical records (not in- 
cluded in the offer) at regular prices. 

The success of this drive, since widely 
imitated with and without coupon sales 
by other newspapers, put a bug in the 
ear of the Columbia Recording Corp., 
which spent $600,000 revamping its 
Bridgeport, Conn., plant, for mass pro- 


duction of records and in installing new 
sound-recording equipment. And last week 
Columbia, which had guarded its secret 
well, sprang the big news to the industry 
—a reduction of Columbia Masterworks 
prices to the flat rate of $1 per 12-inch 
record (formerly $2) and 75 cents for the 
10-inch disks. In sets, an additional 59 
cents is charged for the album and descrip. 
tive folder. 

Thus, the Tchaikovsky fifth symphony 
performed by Artur Rodzinski and the 
Cleveland Orchestra—which until last 
week cost $10—can now be had for $5.59 
in album; Beethoven’s ninth by Felix 
Weingartner and the Vienna Philharmonic 
which was $12 is now $8.50. These price 
cuts are certain to put another needle jn 
the arm of the already booming record 
business. 

Columbia officials, who stress the point 
that the quality of their recordings has 
been improved by the new equipment, al- 
so announced they have signed John Bar- 
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A still camera scene from ‘The Long Voyage Home’... 


© Walter Wanger 


... the same thing is captured in oil by Grant Wood 
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birolli and the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony—the nation’s oldest orchestra, 
which has broadcast over CBS (of which 
Columbia Recording is a subsidiary) for 
the past ten years—and_ have already 
started recording Leopold Stokowski 
(whose Philadelphia orchestra recordings 
are exclusive with Victor) and his All- 
American Youth orchestra (NEWSWEEK, 
jug. 5). Columbia has also lined up the 
Budapest String Quartet, who formerly 
recorded for their Camden, N.J., rivals. 
These additions give Columbia exclusive 
recording rights to a list which also in- 
dudes the Cleveland, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, and Pittsburgh orchestras, along 
with Howard Barlow’s CBS Symphony. 
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The celebrated French-born German 
pianist Walter Gieseking doesn’t practice 
(“I did all my practicing in the conserva- 
tory when I was a student”). He doesn’t 
need to—as it appears from his new Co- 
lumbia recording of Beethoven’s beautiful 
and gracious concerto No. 4 in G major 
(four 12-inch records in album, $4.50). The 
new recording meets the high standard 
established by the Gieseking version of 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto. 


The Toledo Negro pianist Art Tatum, 
whose musical motto is “Never play the 
piano! The piano plays itself!” demon- 
strates his theory in a new Decca album 
of piano solos (three 10-inch records, $2) . 
The speed at which he plays and the sur- 
prising harmonic changes he uses are 
shown to good advantage in a tremendous 
range of selections which run from 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque” to “Tiger Rag.” 


In 1791, the Austrian composer Joseph 
Haydn was awarded an honorary doctor- 
ate of music by Oxford University. During 
the three-day ceremonies, Haydn thumped 
out the tempo on the organ for the Eng- 
lish orchestra which performed the world 
premiere of his symphony No. 92 in G 
major in honor of the occasion. Since that 
performance, this “typical product of 
Haydn’s hilarious maturity” has always 
been called the “Oxford” symphony. 
Bruno Walter and the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra have recorded it for Victor 
(three 12-inch records in album, $5). 


The French composer Gabriel Fauré 
(1855-1924) will probably be remembered 
as the teacher of Georges Enesco, Maurice 
Ravel, and Nadia Boulanger rather than 
for a quintet for piano and strings in D 
minor (opus 89), which has been re- 
corded by the Gordon String Quartet and 
Emma Boynet for G. Schirmer, New York 
(four 12-inch records in album, $6). 
Fauré finished the work ten years after 
he began it at the insistence of Gustave 

hirmer, music publisher and father of 
the secretary of the New York firm. 
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y THE COMPANY which obtained exclusive right to use a new 

#) type of rubber in toys, advertising novelties, etc., has just 
opened a large plant in a Western Pennsylvania town. 
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A FIRM MANUFACTURING airplanes for private use has 
just come to Pennsylvania, has found a satisfactory building 
where it is now in production, and has made plans for building 
a permanent plant an 
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A COMPANY manufacturing paper box board, folding cartons 
and shipping containers has just come to Philadelphia, invested 
| $135,000 in a plant and is preparing to invest $35,000 more in 
an addition. 












Recent construction of new plants and additions to old ones have been greater 
in Pennsylvania than the reported total of any other state. 





Pennsylvania’s wealth of natural resources . . . its proximity to rich markets, . . 

its record-low rate of labor troubles . . . its rosperous agriculture .. . its State 

Government which is genuinely helpful to business . . . all these make Pennsylvania 

an ideal location for industrial plants. If you are looking for opportunities for 

your business, write to the Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, for the booklet, 
Pennsylvania—Its Many Industrial Advan:ages.” 


| * 
Pennsylvania 
where your business can expand 
















ARTHUR H. JAMES, Covernor 
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BOOKS 


A Man Molded by Events: 
Heroic Qualities of U. S. Grant 
Revealed in New Biography 











Do great men make history, or do great 
events produce their men out of obscurity? 
In the case of Ulysses Simpson Grant, the 
evidence is overwhelmingly for the latter 
proposition. 

In 1860, a down-and-outer, father of a 
family he couldn’t decently provide for, a 
failure at both farming and business who 
had never made more than $800 in a sin- 
gle year, and an ignominious failure at his 
chosen field of soldiering (forced out of 
the army for drunkenness), here was a 
man who seemed irrevocably lost to a 
great destiny. The citizens of Galena, IIl., 
were sure of it. A joke to the neighbors, a 
painful sight in the eyes of a father who 
had boasted unwisely about his boy’s 
great future—who would have thought 
that in three short years this shambling 
figure would be commander in the field of 
his nation’s armies and, five years after 
that, his country’s President? 

History made him. A young nation em- 
barking on its most hazardous course 
needed a man to lead its citizen armies in 
a new kind of war—the first war of ideas, 
as well as the first clash of modern arms. 
It needed a military man, but a practical 
one whose common sense would transcend 
all theory. Grant was the man, though the 
North was slow in finding him. He’d fought 
in Mexico; his West Point record was good 
though not brilliant, and he could handle 


Drawings by John O'Hara Cosgrave II for ‘A Man Nemed Grant’ (Houghton Miffiin) 
In 1861, U.S. Grant answered the call to arms .. . in 1865 his men smashed Richmond, the Confederate capital 


men. His idea of war was simple: “Find 
out where your enemy is. Get at him as 
soon as you can. Strike at him as hard as 
you can and as often as you can, and keep 
moving on.” That was the kind of strategy 
the Yankee armies could understand. 

A remarkable book published this week 
presents Grant in one of the most sensi- 
tive and compelling reconstructions yet 
written about a great American. The work 
of a 28-year-old writer named Helen Todd, 
A Man Namep Grant is not straight 
biography, nor yet, in any sense, a histor- 
ical novel; Miss Todd sticks to the facts, 
filling in detail from her imagination where 
it will add a third dimension of reality to 
the narrative. 

Beginning her story where Grant’s ca- 
reer properly began—the Civil War—the 
author then proceeds through the maze of 
the Reconstruction, the troubled years of 
Grant’s Presidency to his final tragedy, the 
financial scandal that ruined the evening 
of his life, even though his guilt consisted 
solely in trusting people too much. (A 
Man Namep Grant. 594 pages, 208,000 
words. Illustrations, index. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $3.50.) 


A New England That Was 


The publication in 1936 of “The Flower- 
ing of New England” instantly established 
Van Wyck Brooks as one of the most 
creative scholars in America. Although 
that distinction had already been accorded 
him by many discerning critics, “The 
Flowering” was a culmination of Brooks’ 
talent. He had written fine books before 
(“America’s Coming-of-Age” and “The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain”) , but in that work 





he dealt in a large way with the most im- 
portant time and place in our cultural 
history, namely Boston and environs in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and with the men who produced our 
greatest art and thought—Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, Longfellow, Holmes. 

Now comes a new book—New Enc- 
LAND: InpIAN StuxMeER—in which the 
author continues this unique literary his- 
tory, records the slow dissipation of the 
New England genius, and winds up with 
a few chapters on writers of our own day 
such as Robert Frost, E. E. Cummings, 
Eugene O'Neill, and Amy Lowell. 

“Indian Summer” begins in the years 
immediately following the Civil War. Of 
the giants, only Hawthorne and Thoreau 
are dead. Life in “the American Athens” 
pursues an outward course unchanged for 
half a century. Writing is still a mark of 
respectability in Boston and authorship 
the ultimate social grace. 

But profound changes were at work in 
the country. The West opened up; emi- 
grants from Europe flooded New England; 
New York became increasingly the real 
hub—of commerce, shipping, finance. By 
the ’70s, Henry Adams could lament that 
“Boston seemed to offer no market for edu- 
cated labor” and the young men went 
away to Europe, to California, and into the 
wild places where the new arts of railroad- 
ing and engineering took them. Reform, 
always a motivating force in New Eng- 
land, slowly died for lack of clear causes. 

Thus the reader is led into the pleasant 
hazy Indian summer of the New England 
spirit—and into another volume of one of 
the great books of our day. (NEw 
Encuanp: Inpian Summer. 557 pages, 
186,000 words. Dutton, New York. $3.75.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue InRESPONSIBLES. By Archibald Mac- 
Leish. 34 pages, 6,000 words. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, New York. $1. The noted poet 
asks why our time has produced no Vol- 
taire, no Milton to oppose the powers of 
tyranny and barbarism; his answer is elo- 
quent and provocative. It should be read. 

Across THE Busy Years. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 474 pages, 155,000 words. 
Illustrations, bibliography, index. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $3.75. Volume I of Dr. 
Butler’s memoirs dealt with his career in 
American political and academic life 
(News WEEK, Sept. 25, 1939) . In this book, 
the President of Columbia University re- 
calls his friendships with famous persons 
of the international scene and his activities 
as a statesman without portfolio. 


Hawkeyes. By Phil Stong. 300 pages, 
98,000 words. Dodd, Mead, New York. $3. 
\ lovingly written biography of his native 
Jowa, by the author of “State Fair.” This 
is the first of a series on the 48 states, each 
to be written by an articulate native son; 
Stong was a perfect choice for the first. 


Bic River to Cross. By Ben Lucien 
Burman. 294 pages, 79,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. John Day, New York. $3. The au- 
thor of three suecessful novels on the Mis- 
sissippi tells what life on the river is like 
today. Excellent. 


MaryLanp. 561 pages, 214,000 words. 
Maps, illustrations, bibliography, appen- 
dixes, index. Oxford, New York. $2.75. 
History-cum-Baedeker of the Old Line 
State, compiled by the Maryland Writers 
Project and maintaining the high standard 
set by the first volumes of the American 
Guide Series. 


Murper Witnout Make-up. By Edla 
Benjamin. 278 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2. A stage manager’s death results 
in amateur sleuthing. Amusing though 
obvious. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Maynem IN B-Fuar. By Elliot Paul. 304 
pages. Random House, New York. $2. 
Homer Evans, Mlle. Montana, and the 
other zany principals of “The Mysterious 
Mickey Finn” once more bound about 
Paris, this time in the company of a boxer 
dog named Moritz and a violinist named 
Anton Diluvio (né Andrew Flood) —on 
the trail of a missing violin and a murdered 
Bostonian. Not for the kiddies. 


Tae Corpse Grows a Bearp. By Mar- 
garet Scherf. 312 pages. Putnam, New York. 
we. By one of the new authors of the year, 
this is one of the year’s more entertaining 
tories. The corpse (who is very much 
alive) not only grows a bright red beard; 
he gets a baby wished on him, not to men- 
tion disappearing bodies, shots in the dark, 
and a few doses of poison. 








Arnold Genthe 
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A&if# card in your name will be sent a 

friend to start a NEWSWEEK gift 
subscription and be followed by 52 news- 
crammed issues for the exciting year 
ahead. A full year’s subscription costs 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK CITY 


Do you know that every Do/More 
chair is individually fitted to the 
user? This adjustment service as- 
sures a new higher degree of com- 
fort. Do/More encourages better 
posture and in that way helps 
reduce fatigue. A patented spring 
tension back provides for erect- 
ness, relaxation or helpful abdom- 
inal exercise. Costs no more than 
an ordinary chair. Thousands of 
American business men have 
chosen this new improved type of 
office seating. 
WRITE FOR You'll feel better in a Do/More — 
THIS BOOK | the chair that’s adjusted to give 
We will gladly senda you utmost comfort. 
Setait =—5 CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
gitting habits and fee 





Frequently eastern executives with 
a business problem in California 
consult Bank of America because 
this bank, with 495 statewide 
branches, knows California, and is 
familiar with the problems of east- 
ern business concerns. If your prob- 
lem is one of distribution, sales vol- 
ume, location of a factory site, or 
strictly one of banking, write the 
Business Extension Department, 
Head Office, San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. 


> 
Bank of America 
NATIONAL [RYAK& ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


France in Revolution 


L the word at the head of this page 
has any significance it means that the 
ability to appraise a contemporary event 
of stupendous size requires a basis of judg- 
ment set far back from the contemporary 
scene. In this sense, France’s reaction to 
revolution cannot be judged apart from 
the memories and fears that France in- 
herited from former revolutions, especially 
from its greatest—the revolution that be- 
gan in 1789. We, in the United States, do 
not inherit those memories and fears be- 
cause, by comparison with France’s storm 
of blood and disorder, our own revolution 
was an almost tranquil transfer of sov- 
ereignty. In making judgments, we de- 
pend, as we must, upon the most perma- 
nently important accounts of contempo- 
raries. They warrant rereading now, par- 
ticularly those of them that bear upon the 
relation of that great upheaval to our own 
institutions and our own methods of pre- 
serving orderly liberty. 

Viewed from this standpoint, Edmund 
Burke’s “Reflections Upon the Revolution 
in France” is to an American reader the 
most significant. It opens a flood of light 
upon the present ordeal of France, clouded 
over as it is by censorship, prejudice and 
confusion. More important, it reveals the 
vast distinction between revolutionary 
France and the liberal but more enduring 
constitutional liberty of England which is 
now so gravely threatened. 

It has long been the habit of academic 
slickers who profess to teach our young- 
sters history and economics to pass sneer- 
ingly over this last great effort of Burke to 
interpret English liberty. Burke’s “Reflec- 
tions” was, say they, the product of an old 
liberal turned conservative. It is not, they 
add, consistent with the speeches of the 
younger Burke who defended the rights of 
the American colonies against the govern- 
ment of George III. But I suspect that 
either these critics of Burke have not read 
what he said about the French Revolution 
or they have misunderstood what he said. 
Burke defended the Americans because he 
asserted—vainly, as it happened—that 
Americans must have an equal share in the 
inheritance of English constitutional rights. 
He condemned the French Revolution be- 
cause, in its very nature, it was the enemy, 
the antithesis, the negation of those rights 
that he felt the English had denied the 
Americans. History has proved that he was 
right in both cases. 

Burke’s “Reflections” was written in the 
form of a letter, a bulky one, running well 


over one hundred thousand words. It was 
addressed to “a very young gentleman in 
Paris” who had corresponded with Burke 
and had asked his opinion of the revolu- 
tion. It was finished in 1790, well before 
the worst horrors of the Terror had broken 
out—written in the period when well- 
meaning clowns and silly theorists were 
preparing*the way for the murderers who 
were to come. Burke’s discourse was chief- 
ly intended as a warning to Englishmen 
against the pro-revolutionary crackpots in 
England who urged the abandonment of 
traditional methods of seeking freedom by 
the forms, at least,-of English law. It be- 
came England’s intellectual defense against 
the imbecilities and horrors of revolu- 
tion. 


a said Burke, had made a 
“fond election of evil” under the spell of 
“delusive plausibilities” and had drifted 
into a state of affairs which he described 
in a long, eloquent sentence: “Laws over- 
turned,” he said; “tribunals subverted; 
industry without vigor; commerce expir- 
ing; the revenue unpaid, yet the people 
impoverished; a church pillaged, and a 
state not relieved; civil and military 
anarchy made the constitution of the king- 
dom; everything human and divine sac- 
rificed to the idol of public credit, and 
national bankruptcy the consequence; and, 
to crown all, the paper securities of new, 
precarious, tottering power, the discredited 
paper securities of impoverished fraud 
and beggared rapine, held out as a cur- 
rency for the support of an empire, in 
lieu of the two great recognized species 
that represent the lasting, conventional 
credit of mankind, which disappeared and 
hid themselves in the earth from whence 
they came, when the principle of prop- 
erty, whose creatures and representatives 
they are, was systematically subverted.” 
Under this regime, Burke concluded, 
“France has bought poverty with crime.” 
Its revolution was “the offspring of cold 
hearts and muddy understanding.” 

Describing all this, he reminded England 
of the danger she faced in words that 
Americans might well ponder in 1940: 
“Whenever our neighbor’s house is on 
fire, it cannot be amiss for the engines to 
play a little on our own. Better to be de- 
spised for too anxious apprehensions than 
ruined by too confident a security.” 

With incisive logic, Burke then pro- 
ceeded to take apart the jerry-built re- 
forms the pedants in France had estab- 
lished—their flabby provisions for execu- 
tive power, their unjust system of law and 
their crazy currency. He gave special at- 


tention to their new system of representy. 
tion in which arbitrary geographic meas. 
urements were substituted for natural rela. 
tionships based upon geographical and eco. 
nomic community of interest. Ironically he 
asked whether “the constitution of a rp. 
public be a problem in arithmetic.” The 
question, in its essence, is still a valid one. 

But the voice of reason was not heard 
amidst the din of a regime which ironically 
and falsely instituted a worship of reason 
in the place of a worship of God. As 
Burke predicted, the revolution lurched 
ahead into a welter of more and more 
blood, more and more mad _ theorizing, 
until, after unbelievable destruction of 
values, dictatorship finally arose to the 
cheers of the same deluded masses that 
had hailed the revolution. Thus the lurid 
cycle of change. 

We ought to remember something of 
this charitably when we ask ourselves 
how, in the name of heaven, the French 
could have accepted the present Pétain 
government. There are very ugly rumors 
about that government—open charges 
that it is a puppet government, whispers 
that it is a traitor government, stories of 
seemingly inexcusable political persecu- 
tion, such as the current trials of Daladier, 
Blum and Reynaud. Yet it is too soon 
for blanket condemnation. We do not yet 
have enough facts. We do not yet know 
enough to say more, honestly, than that if 
there are selfish and villainous people par- 
ticipating in the new regime, there are 
doubtless patriots too. Men like Pétain 
and Weygand know the meaning of the 
traditional revolutionary cycle. They have 
reason to fear it greatly. Pétain himself 
lived through the disorder of the ‘70s. 
Clemenceau had lived through it too, and 
shrewd observers declare that, in 1919, 
his fear of Communism dominated his 
entire attitude toward the peace. 


‘Eee must be some members of 
the new regime who sincerely believe that 
Communism differs from the bloody in- 
sanity of the Terror of 1793 only in ex- 
ternals of its language; who think that 
latent in France, before and after this 
war, has been the same ruthless and un- 
holy combination of brutality and mush- 
mouthed theory against which Burke 
warned the English. 

The test of the Pétain government will 
be whether, somehow, it can hold together 
the values of civilized France until 4 
better government can be established. And 
foremost among those values is religious 
tolerance. If the Pétain government per- 
mits this to be lost, it will have lost much 
of the poignant sympathy thinking Amer- 
icans now have for France. But if and 
when we hear that intolerance has set 1, 
let us be sure that our sources of informa- 
tion are trustworthy—that they are not 
the same sources that would have sactl- 
ficed what was democratic in France to 4 
Communist ideology. 
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and MHLDER 
and BETTER-IASTING 


There you have it... good reasons 
why Chesterfield gives so much smoking pleasure 
to so many people. 

Treat yourself to a package today and every 
day... you'll see at once the refreshing difference 
in Chesterfield’s right combination of the world’s 
best cigarette tobaccos. 


CHES. TERFIELD 
Anericas Busiout Cigarelle 
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GLIMPSES OF TERRACED FARMS—IMPORTANT FEATURE OF ANCIENT INCA CITIES IN PERU. 


E CRUISES TO SOUTH AMERICA 


@ 24 day cruises to Ecuador and 38 day cruises to Peru and Chile, visiting en route 
Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuador, and cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 

@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto Cabello with optional 160 
mile Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes by auto. 

@ Splendid Santa ships, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia, Santa Paula, Santa Rosa; every room 


outside, each with private bath; outdoor tiled swimming pools; dining rooms on prom- 


enade decks with casement windows and roll back domes. 
@ SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New 
York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; 


Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Ine. 





